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Art. I.—Charlemagne, or the Church Delivered. An Epic Poem,.in 
Twenty-four Books. By Lucien Bonaparte, of the Institute of 
France. Translated by the Rev. S. Butter, D.D. and the Rev, 
Francis Honeson, 4.M. 2 vols. 4to. Pp. 388,419. Longman 
and Co, 1815. 


In our Review* of Lucien Bonaparte’s poem, we rather ex- 
ultingly anticipated this translation, from the united talents of 
a member from each of our universities—but we are greatly 
disappointed. Dr. Butler announces himself as the Sir Cle- 
ment Cotterell to this work; and, therefore, to him we shall 
the more immediately address ourselves: not intending, cer- 
tainly, by our candour, to fail in our respect for his character. 

We learn, from the Doctor’s preface, that this translation 
has been in progressive preparation, since the year 1811, with 
the permission of Lucien Bonaparte. That it was, originally, 
undertaken by the Rev. John Maunde, introduced to the au- 
thor for that purpose, as a gentleman possessing an intimate 
knowledge of the French language, and a considerable share of 
‘* poetical feeling.”” Mr. Maunde, suffering under ill health, 
until his death in 1813, merely translated, and that imperfect- 
ly, six cantos; but he had attempted the seventh and eighth 
during the last stages of his lingering malady. Had Mr. 
Maunde lived to complete his labours, the translation was to 
have been ushered into the world under the inspection and re- 
visal of Dr. Butler. 

We are compelled to enter into this minuteness of detail, as 
it forms part of the Doctor’s apology for a work by no means 
complimentary to his poetic talents. Mr. Maunde was cer- 
tainly a scholar, and so is Dr. Butler; but classic endowment 
and poetic genius are very distinct attributes. ‘This truth is, 
indeed, most visible in the original: for, although it must be 





* Vide our APPENDIX, published in January last. 
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styled a splendid specimen of Lucien Bonaparte’s mental vigour 
and classic attainments; yet, it is not remarkable for the in- 
spirations of a poet. 

If, therefore, the original be urembellished with the vivid 
flashes of poetic fire, how can we attempt eulogium on a dull, 
mechanical translation, which merely metamorphoses ideas 
from one language into another, without captivating the ear, 
or gratifying the taste? 

We open at the first page— 


«© CuHant I. 


** Muse céleste! viens seconder mon génie: 
Redis-nous les hauts faits de ce héros chrétien 
Qui, vainqueur de lui méme et fléau du paien, 
Sauva larche du Christ des fureurs de l'impie. 
De vingt rois conjurés guidant les étendards, 
Contre les saints remparts 
L’Ange du crime en vain l’eve son front rebelle : 
Au giaive des francais Dieu livre les pervers : 
Sous les murs profanés de la ville éternelle 
Charle accourt et détruit la ligue des enfers.”’ 


* Canto I. 


“* Daughter of Heaven, O Muse, descend and sing 
The glorious exploits of the Christian king, 

The conqueror of himself, the paynim’s rod, 
Who saved from impious rage the ark of God. 
Guiding against the sacred walls in vain, 

Full twenty kings with all their martial train. 
The accurst archangel rears his rebel brow : 

To the Frank sword Heaven bids the guilty bow. 
Eternal Rome's profaners to repel, 

Charles flies, and dissipates the league of hell.” 


We must still adhere to Dr. Butler’s apology, which pro- 
ceeds to state, that during his revisal of Mr. Maunde’s posthu- 
mous translation, he soon found that the numerous alterations 
made, and continually making, by the author in the original, 
(among which was the addition of no less than one hundred 
and sixty lines, forming the opening of the third canto) and 
the perpetual variation of lines and half-lines, added to the cor- 
rections necessary for the improvement of Mr. Maunde’s trans- 
lation, had occasioned him, in fact, amuch more laborious and 
unpleasant task than if he had undertaken the translation of the 
six first cantos anew. He adds— 


‘* ] wish to remark, however, that had I found leisure to under- 
take the translation originally, I should have made Dryden my 
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model, rather than Pope. For particular reasons I wished Mr. 
Maunde to follow the latter; and, having translated two cantos in 
his life-time, when I calculated on his concluding the rest, [ did 
not think it convenient to change my style in the remainder of 
the cantos which have fallen to my share. I have, also, in com- 
pliance with the wish of the author, and my own persuasion that 
no deviation from the original could be an improvement, some- 
times sacrificed embellishment to fidelity, and have endeavoured to 
present the English reader with as close a version as possible of 
the original,” 


Our readers are now in full possession of the difficulties the 
Doctor has had to encounter. But we must lament, that the 
translation of such a poem did not come ‘out under happier 
auspices. With respect to sacrificing embellishment to fidelity, 
that we shall presently put to the test. 

So much has been written on the subject of translations,* 
we are at a loss to decide, accurately, between the propriety of 
verbal translation and the licence of paraphrase. Some critics, 
even in the present day, appear to think that a translator has 
only to render the letter of his author, without adding or omit- 
ting; while others allow the latitude, not merely of consulting 
the genius of a modern language by synonimous or circuitous 
expressions, but of running a sort of rivalryt with the original ; 
improving the author, when he is judged to be susceptible of 
improvement, and modifying his faults, or supplying his defi- 
ciences. 





* Vide Elton’s ‘‘ Specimens of the Classic Poets.’’ 


+ A Moon.icut Scene, TRANSLATED BY CowPER, 


As when, around the clear bright moon, the stars 
Shine in full splendour, and the winds are hush’d ; 
The groves, the mountain tops, the headland heights 
Stand all apparent: not a vapour streaks i 

The boundless blue ; but either, opened wide, 

All glitters, and the shepherd’s heart is cheer'd. 


Tue SAME, PARAPHRASED BY Pork. 


As when the moon, refulgent lamp of night, 
O’er Heaven’s clear azure spreads her sacred light ; 
When not a breath disturbs the deep serene, 
And not a cloud o’ercasts the solemn scene . 
Around her throne the vivid planets roll, 
And stars unnumber’d gild the glowing pole : 
O’er the dark trees a yellower verdure shed, 
And tip with silver every mountain’s head : 
Then shine the vales---the rocks in prospect rise : 
A flood of glory bursts from all the skies: 
The conscious swains, rejoicing in the sight, 
Eye the blue vault, and bless the useful light! 
2U 2 
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In Denham’s Preface to his “Destruction of Troy, or an 
Essay upon the Second Book of Virgii’s #neid,”’ we find the 
following passage— 


« T conceive it to be a vulgar error, in translating poets, to af- 
fect being fidus interpres. Let that care be with them who deal 
in matters of fact; but whosoever aims at it in poetry, as he 
attempts at what is not required, so shall he never perform what 
he attempts: for it is not his business, alone, to translate lan- 
guage into language—but poesie into poesie. And poesie is of so 
subtile a spirit, that, in pouring out of one language into another, 
it will all evaporate: and, if a new spirit be not added in the 
transfusion, there will remain nothing but a caput mortuum—there 
being certain graces and happiness peculiar to every language, 
which give life and energy to the words.” 


Roscommon, on the other hand, in his “‘ Essay on translated 


Verse,”’ says, 


«* Your author always will the best advise; 
Fall where he falls, and where he rises, rise.” 


Our translators, however, chance to stumble when their au- 
thor pursues a very steady course; and this, however reluc- 
tantly, we must shew by the evidence of fair comparison in the 
ninth canto, translated by the Rev. Mr. Hodgson. This gen- 
tleman, after the death of Mr. Maunde, was introduced to the 
author, and undertook to assist Dr. Butler, by translating 
twelve of the twenty-four cantos. 

As Mr. Hodgson is the well known translator of Juvenal, we 
almost hesitate to refer him to our Review* of his original ; 
wherein we have ventured to assert, that the author’s best intel- 
lectual faculties had been called into action; and that, although 
his labours might not, critically, excite extraordinary wonder, 
they could not fail to impress his readers with a conviction of 
his classic endowments, as well as display his poetic taste. 

In that review, deeming it tedious to pursue the poet 
throughout the intricacies of his work, we selected his canto 
“*On HELL”’ as a specimen of general merit; and we did so, 
as the subject has been worthy the genius of a Milton and of a 
Dante, and is susceptible of rich variety and glowing imagery, 
‘ the powerful allies of epic composition. We, therefore, refer 
to such passages in our review, as most particularly, at the 
time, attracted our criticism. 





* APPENDIX. 
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‘¢ CHANT XXV. 


« C’est en vain qu'il domta la moitié de la térre ; 
C’est vainement qu’il fut le premier des guerriers; 
It est au sombre bords avec les meurtriers, 
Tandis que parmi nous une gloire éphémere 
Environne le nom de ce vainqueur fameux.” 


This passage is thus feebly rendered in Mr. Hodgson’s trans~ 
lation : 
** CaNnTO XXvV. 


« The first of warriors on the embattled plain 
He shone, he conquered half the world, in vain; 
The murderers claim him in their dark retreat— 
Whilst, on our earth, ephemerally great, 

He bears the matchiess Alexander's name.” 


We now—and certainly not arrogantly—oppose our free 
translation to this heroic measure— 


* « Tn vain—says our poet—did Alexander conquer half the uni- 
verse—in vain was he styled the first of warriors: he now mingles 
with murderers in the infernal regions; while a poor ephemeral 
glory, in this world, searcely glitters round the venal memorials 
of his proud achievements.” 


Again— 
*¢ CHANT XXVIII. 
«* Parmi ces assassins que des rois sont comptés! 


L'Orgueil d'un vain pouvoir a causé tous leurs crimes. 
* + * + + * + 4 * 


s© CHANT XXIX. 


‘« La folle ambition, dans ces calculs avides, 

Fonde ses grands projets sur des sables mouvants; 

Un atome suffit pour perdre les tyrans: 

Du sort le moins prévu les mouvements rapides 

Viennent leur arracher le fruit de leurs forfaits ; 
Ou bien si le succés 

Semble les couronner d'une gloire éclatante, 

Ils triomphent un jour: mais bientot a grand pas 

L’Eternité parait, terrible, menacante, 

Et plonge leur orgueil dans la nuit du trépas.”’ 


“© CANTO XXVIII. 


** How many a king amid these murderer's lies' 


Pride of vain power caused all their crwelties. 
* * * * * * * * 
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*€ CANTO XXIX, 


** Phrenzied ambition, in her greedy thought, 

Her noblest works on moving sand has wrought: 
An atom kills a tyrant: unforeseen, 

The rapid movements of this worldly scene 

Snatch all the product of his guilt away: 

Or, if he shines in fortune's brightest ray, 

One hour he shines, and with tremendous stride 
Eternity comes on, the deep, the wide, 

The measureless abyss; and overwhelms his pride.”’ 


* « How many assassins’’—says he—<“ do we find among the his- 
tories of kings! Ambition has been the daring motive of their 
crimes; but ambition, when most exalted, stands on the perils of 
a quicksand. A single atom has strength to overthrow a tyrant: 
and, from events, least comprehensible to human intellect, a fated 
whirlwind wrests from his impotent grasp the whole treasure 
amassed by his infernal machinations. Success may, for its hour, 
throw a radiance round the gloomy brow of Tyranny; but all this 
worldly glory fades, like an exhausted meteor, when eternity, clad 
in terrible array, obscures the vanities of man in everlasting 
night.” 


In the following passages, however, the first by Mr. Hodg- 
son, and the second by Dr. Butler, each of the translators has 
been more successful in combining closeness with luminous 
torce— 

* Cuant X. 

«© Lucifer s’elevant sur la sphére brilante, 
Traverse le chaos d’un vol audacieux ; 
Et bientot, dans les airs, du soliel radieux 
Tl contemple et maudit la lumiere clatante. 
Il abaisse sur Rome une livide regard, 

Et voit le camp Lombard 
Ou régnent la terreur, le trouble, et le blasphéme; 
Didier sait que les francs inondent ses états: 
Abandonnant le Tibre, il veut & l’instant méme 
Vers les bords du Tésin ramener ses soldats.” 


* Canto X. 
‘* Up springs the archangel o’er the fiery sphere, 
And darts through chaos with unchecked career ; 
Soon, in mid air, the radiant orb of light 
He sees, and curses the celestial sight : 
Full upon Rome look down his lurid eyes— 
There, where encamped the Lombard army lies, 
Confusion reigns, and blasphemy, and dread : 
O’er Didier’s realms the Franks in torrents spread ; 
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Bourn’ s Gazetteer. 


Back td Ticinus, from the Tiber’s banks, 
E’en now the chief would lead his martial ranks.” 


<< Cuant XVIII. 


“* Quel Orage* a brisé les cordes de ma lyre? 

Helas! Je ne suis plus sur les monts Tusculans: 

La paix de ces beaux lieux, favorable & mes chants, 

De mes nobles transports nourrissait le délire. 

Du verdoyant sommet de ces coteaux fameux, 
Rome offrait & mes yeux 

De ses vastes remparts l’enceinte magnifique. 

Du soleil radieux épiant le retour, 

Je decouvrais du Christ la sainte basilique 

Etincelante au loin des premiers feux du jour.” - 


* Canto XVIII. 


«* What storm has swept the-lyre since late I sung, 
Its notes disordered, and its chords unstrung? 

No more, alas! my generous ardour glows! 

Midst Tusculum’s loved hills, and soft repose ; 
There, as I strayed, the classic scene around 
Breathed inspiration from its hallowed ground. 
There, seen at distance from the verdant head, 
Rome’s mighty walls in wide expanse were spread ; 
There, as the dawn first streaked the redd’ning skies, 
1 lived to muse, and watch the day-star rise: 

Then on the sacred dome of Christ would gaze, 
When first it glittered in the orient rays.” 














Art. IlL—A Gazetteer of the most remarkable Places in the World; 
with brief Notices of the principal Historical Events, and of the most 
celebrated Persons connected with them. To which are added, Re- 
ferences to Books of History, Voyages, Travels, &c.; intended to 
promote the Improvement of Youth in’ Geography, History, and Bio- 
graphy. By Tuomas Bourn, Teacher of Writing and Geography, 
Hackney. Second Edition, corrected, and greatly enlarged. 
Svo. Pp. 912. 8S. Leigh. 1815. 


Tuis work is very creditable to Mr. Bourn as a teacher; and 
his good sense is manifest in the choice of his motto from 
Doddridge—*‘ The excellence of any performance is to be 





* The captive Lucien, in a note at this passage, informs us, that after a resi- 
dence of seven years in Italy, roticy compelled him, in the month of August 
1410, to emigrate with his family. The iInGRaTE found his asylum in England, 
which protection he designates captivity !!! 

We do not envy him his feelings at this present moment. 
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estimated, by considering its design, and the degree in which 
it is calculated to answer it.’’ For, it must be obvious to all, 
that history, biography, and geography, are studies inseparable 
from our intercourse with society, and cannot too early be im- 
pressed on the youthful mind. 

As it does not, however, fall to the lot of every one to be 
deeply read—and the reasons are obvious—a compilation, like 
the present, comprehending a more than usual information on 
these important topics, ought to be received as an agreeable 
stimulus to excite the mind to useful attainment. — 

Brookes, Cruttwell, Walker, and others, have been success- 
ful iy the publication of their various Gazetteers; but al] things 
are incidental to improvement; and the judicious mind, in re- 
viewing and collating the works of others, has a fair oppor- 
tunity of excelling, by reducing or enlarging such objects as 
may be benefited by the change. 

The incidental mention—says Mr. Bourn—of a fact in civil 
history, of a remarkable discovery, or of a celebrated name, 
will tend to awaken the curiosity to become more fully ac- 
quainted with the chain of transactions of which they are links ; 
and, it has been observed, that the art of remembering seems 
wholly to depend upon such associations. 

Thus, the young student, in learning geography, will be in- 
sensibly led to an acquaintance with history and biography: 
few accomplishments are more valued than an accurate know- 
ledge of different nations, and of the persons who have ren- 
dered themselves most conspicuous on the great theatre of the 
world. 

Hence—the patriot, the soldier, or the statesman, who has 
adorned human nature by the splendour of his talents, stands 
proudly upon record in the history of all nations. By studying, 
we become familiar with the grandeur of his virtues; and the 
susceptible mind pants with emulation to profit by the noble 
example. 

Example, therefore, is essential to the formation of our cha- 
racter as we enter into life; and that which may be drawn from 
biography is the more pleasingly useful, as it associates us with 
the objects of our admiration. 

Mr. Bourn appears to have been guided by a very just con- 
ception of all these advantages; and the pupil, who turns for 
information to his pages, will not only find an immediate an- 
swer to his enquiries, but a reference to authors, which points 
out, to his future studies, such works of moral celebrity as are 
best calculated to improve the mind, and to purify the heart. 

Referring to scholastic pursuits, Mr. Bourn observes—and 
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we do not selfishly repeat his opinion—that few persons would 
object, as he conceives, to pay a small sum, in addition to the 
usual school terms, to enable their children to have frequent 
access to a select library, and to peruse the excellent reviews 
which are published monthly. From the hives of these literary 
bees, he acknowledges to have collected many sweets; and, at 
their recommendation, he has been induced to peruse many of 
the volumes which are referred to throughout his able work. 

We have been the more desirous to notice this remark, as we 
really believe, that many persons are deterred from perusing 
Reviews, by a consideration that they may be the production 
either of dull erudition, of prostituted politics, of barefaced 
flattery, or of envenomed sarcasm. 

But a Review, honourably and independently conducted, in- 
troduces the reader to the REAL PRETENSIONS of every new 
author; and enables those, who love not the drudgery of read- 
ing, to cull information on every popular subject, and to con- 
verse even with persons better instructed; so that, from what 
they glean from the Review, and what they collect in public 
conversation, they soon find themselves au-~fait on almost every 
topic of literary enquiry. 

We turn, casually, to a specimen of the work before us— 


** ATTERNO, a river of Abruzzo, which passes by Aquila. James 
Sforza, the founder of the illustrious house of Sforza, which acted 
so conspicuous a part in Italy during the 15th and 16th centuries, 
which gave six dukes to Milan, and contracted alliances with 
almost every sovereign of Europe, was, while in the pursuit of 
his enemies, unfortunately drowned in this river, on the 3d of 
January, 1424, at the age of 54 years. 

«© AveRNO, a lake of Naples, near Puzzoli, which the ancients, 
from its gloomy situation and noxious exhalations, supposed to 
be the entrance to the infernal regions. 


«© Deep, deep a cavern lies devoid of light, 
And rough with rocks, and horrible to sight; 
The gaping gulph enclosed with sable floods, 
And the brown horrors of surrounding woods. 
From her black jaws such baleful vapours rise, 
Blot the bright day, and blast the golden skies, 
That not a bird can stretch her pinions there, 
Through the thick’s poisons and encumber’d air; 
O’ertook by death, her flagging pinions cease: 
And hence Aornus* was it called by Greece. 
Pitt's Zineid, b. vi. 





* The waters of this lake were so unwholesome and putrid, that no birds 
were seen on its branches: hence, its original name was aogvos, avibus carens, 


Crit. Rev. Vor. 1. April, 1815. 2X 
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“* Modern authors charge these accounts with exaggeration, 
although the air at present is dangerous and feverish in its vi- 
cinity; but the lake itself abounds with various kinds of fish, and 
is frequented by water-fowl in the winter.” 


Mr. Bourn continues—‘ There were several places called 
Averni by the ancients, which were supposed to be fatal to 
birds and animals. One of these was at Cume; another, near 
Minerva’s temple at Athens; add a third in Syria. CrerEcH 
has thus translated a passage from the sixth book of Lucretius: 


«* Next, of th’ Averni sing, and whence the name, 
And whence the rage and hurtful nature came. 

So call’d, because the birds that cut the sky, 

If o’er those places they but chance to fly, } 
By noxious steams oppress’d, fall down and die: 
Death meets them in the air, and strikes them dead ; 
They fall with hanging wing and bended head, 
And strike the pois’nous lake, or deadly field: 

Such vapours boiling springs near Cume yield. 

In Athens, where Minerva’s temple stands, 

There never crow nor boding raven flies, 

Not, tho’ the fat and oily sacrifice \ 
Allure his smell, and call his willing eyes. 

A place, as story tells, in Syria lies, 

Which, if a horse goes o'er, he groans and dies, 

As if, by sudden stroke and violent blow, 

He fell a sacrifice to God's below.” 


These extracts proclaim poetical as well as historical research. 
They are tastefully descriptive ; and afford the inquisitive pupil 
ample means, either to direct or to extend his knowledge. 

The interest we take in the following article leads us to sub- 
mit it to approbation ’ere we conclude: 


«* Ruers,* a large city of France, in the department of the 
Marne, and late province of Champagne. The principal church 
is a beautiful) gothic structure. In the abbey of St. Remi was la 
sainte ampoule, which is a small phial, filled with reddish and con- 
gealed liquor, that the French, of former ages, thought to have 





(without birds). The ancients made it the entrance of hell, as well as one of 
its rivers. Its circumference was five stadia, and its depth could not be ascer- 
tained. The waters of the Avernus were indispensably necessary in all enchant- 
ments and magical processes. It may be observed, that all lakes, whose stag- 
nated waters were putrid and offensive to the smell, were indiscriminately 
called Averna.---Virg. En. 4. v.5, 12, &c.---Mela, 2, c. 4---Strabo 5---Diod. 4 
~--Aristot de Adm. 
* The coronation of Louis XVIII, was to have been celebrated in this city ! 
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been brought from heaven. This holy liquor was used in the co- 
ronation of the kings of France, who had been successively 
crowned at Rheims; probably, because Crovis,* the founder of 
the French monarchy, when converted from paganism, was bap- 
tized in the cathedral here, A. D. 496—Mezeray—Mav. Un. Hisf><__ 
xiii. 15—Cyclop. art. Ampulla—Mon. Rev. xiii. 529, N. S—Hugh 
Capet, the first of the Capetian, or third race of French sovereigns, 
was crowned at Rheims in 987—Henault—PHaramMonpD was the 
first King of France; and he gave birth to a line of princes, called 
Merovingian, from Merovaus, his second successor; but Clovis 
_ is considered as the true founder of the monarchy, and this line 
continued about two hundred and seventy years—Henault—7. Suc. 
Account of the Germ. Emp. The Carlovingian, or second line, from 
Perin or Caartemacye, to Louts the Lazy, in 987; after a con- 
tinuation of about 236 years. The Capetian, or third line, from 
Ifucu Carpet to Cuartes the Fair, in 1328. The two branches 
of Vators and Bourson issued from the above race; the first be- 
ginning with Purr VI. of Valois, and terminating with Louis 
XVI. in 1793—Guendeville, Atlas Hist. i. 66—Precis d’ Histoire de 
J. H. Zoff, ii. 385. The Naroteon, or fourth line, commenced 
by Bonaparte usurping the throne in 1804. 

‘* Here are manufactories of flannels, coverlets, and other wool- 
len stuffs; and their gingerbread is famous. Rheims is situated 
in a plain surrounded by hills, which produce excellent wine, on 
the River Vesle. Pluche, author of ‘ Spectacle de la Nature,’ was 
born at Rheims, in 1688; and Nanteuil,a celebrated engraver and 
designer, in 1630, Cotsert,t one of the greatest statesmen that 





* The mind of Clovis, though considerably affected by the pathetic account 
of the passion and death of Christ, was so insensible of the pacifie nature of his 
divine mission, that he exclaimed, with the fervour of a true convert, ‘‘ Had I 
been present with my valiant Franks, I would have revenged his injuries.” 

+ This great statesman died in 1643, in his 64th year, worn out with anxiety 
for the good of his country; struggling with difficulty against its present em- 
barrassments, and anticipating with dread its future distress. Like WoLsry, 
CoLsert felt ‘‘ how wretched is that poor man who hangs on princes’ favours.”* 
Louvois, minister for the war department, hated Colbert, because he could not 
obtain all the money he desired to spend in war; and, as Colbert could not in- 
spect every item charged in the multifarious accounts brought before him, Lou- 
vois discovered a charge in the public buildings, which appeared excessive, and 
* communicated it to the king. 

When Colbert gave in his accounts, Louis grumbled at the price paid for the 
iron gates, which close the great court at Versailles; and, after several morti- 
fying remarks, added, ‘‘ Here is kuavery.”” Colbert replied, “ Sire! L flatter 
myself, at least, that remark does not attach to me.’’ *‘ No,”’ said the king, 
««but you should have looked more sharply into it. If you want to know what 
economy is, go to Flanders: you will see how cheaply the new fortifications of 
the town there have been made.” 

This commendatory reference to the works of his enemy, was as a thunder- 
clap. The minister went home, and fell sick---his sickness proved fatal. His 
last words were---speaking of the king---‘‘ If 1 had done for God, what I have 
done for that man, I should have been doubly saved; whereas, now, I knew not 
what will become of me.” 

The king, hearing of his illness, sent a gentleman to visit him, and wrote hing 
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France ever had, was born at Rheims in 1619—Galerie Hist. des 
Hommes les plus celebres. Loong. 4. 8. E. Lat. 49. 15. N.” 


Tables of longitude and latitude are annexed, on a very ex- 
tensive scale; and the whole concludes with a copious index. 
We greatly approve this work. 
E. 








Art. I1L.—Practicai Observations on the Necrosis of the Tibia; illus- 
trated wiih Cases and a Copper-plate. To which is added, a De- 
fence of a Tract, entitled, Description of an Affection of the Tibia, 
induced by a Fever, &. By Tuomas Wuatety, Member of the 
Royal College of London. Callow. Pp. 180. 1815. 


Preruars there is no sentiment more honourable to the Bri- 
tish nation, than the prompt attention and patronage which 
they bestow upon men of distinguished merit; and this is pe- 
culiarly verified to gentlemen of the faculty. 

We have often contemplated that it would prove a desidera- 
tum of infinite importance, if a censor-general of commensurate 
talents and integrity could be appointed to ascertain the supe- 
rior qualifications of professional men; but, since such a crite- 
rion for the judgment is denied, this proud distinction is, no 
doubt, frequently conferred on very incompetent candidates. 

If it is considered how arduous a task it is to obtain profes- 
sional estimation, and the exertions both of body and mind 
which are required to retain this pre-eminence, it is not sur- 
prising, that gentlemen of the faculty should be jealous of 
establishing their claim to important improvements in the 
science; because their fame, as well as their interests, are 
equally blended with the discovery. But we do not consider 
that our author’s reputation is likely to suffer in any degree, or 
his practice diminished, merely on account of a frivolous dif- 
ference of opinion respecting the date when a disease was first 
described. 

It appears our author published a small Essay some time 
since, describing a disease of the tibia, without any specific 
appellation, and states it to be a disease sui generis, and totally 
unlike morbid affections of that bone, arising from the lues 
venerea, necrosis, or from any scrophulous or scorbutic taint. 





a letter; but Colbert refused to admit the messenger, or to hear the king’s letter 
read to him. ‘* I will not so much as hear the king’s name mentioned,”’ said 
he---** at least, let him leave me quiet now,’ The king’s letter remained un- 
opened.---Particularites des Ministres de France--- Lit. Pan. xi. 435. 
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We shall observe, that the proximate cause of diseases in the 
osseous structure still remains obscure; and we are persuaded 
that no adequate theory has yet been proposed, enabling sur- 
geons to distinguish the dignostic symptoms of specific diseases 
of carious bones. 

It is well known, that syphilis, scrophula, scorbutus, and 
some other sources, often produce diseased bones; but the 
manner in which virulent particles occasion their peculiar di- 
versity of operation in producing this destructive process on 
the bony fabric, requires further investigation; and, therefore, 
if there is no peculiar poison acting on the frame, thé cause 
must be referred, generally, to the effect of inflammation. Of 
this topical affection, there are different degrees, accountable 
to the condition, habit, and other circumstances, which vary 
the symptoms of each case. 

In speaking of the disease which Mr. Whately announces as 
his own discovery, under the description of an affection sui 
generis of the tibia induced by fever, he says, it differs from the 
disease denominated NECROSIS OF THE TIBIA, by the first being 
the effect of fever. If so, it may be considered sympathetic; 
whilst the latter is an idiopathic affection of the bone, and pro- 
ducing fever in the first instance. The age of patients who 
are attacked with the former, our author observes, is between 
thirty and forty; but the idiopathic affection, between the ages 
of seven and fifteen: and we shall give the author’s description 
of necrosis. 


«*« In those cases of necrosis on the tibia, which have fallen un- 
der my own observation, pain has suddenly seized the bone with- 
out any previous indisposition whatever, (a slight injury to the 
part has, however, in several instances been sustained) ; the pain 
was soon followed by an increase of heat and swelling of the 
limb, attended with violent inflammation. All these symptoms 
have rapidly increased, and to a very alarming degree, almost al- 
ways confining the patient to bed, and terminating, at length, in 
about a fortnight or three weeks, in a large deep scaled abscess 
in the course of the tibia, which has either burst, or been dis- 
charged of its contents by alance. This has usually been follow- 
ed by four or five others, or more, at different periods afterwards— 
all of them, for the most part, situated in the course of the tibia, 
or connected by sinuses with it. An attack of necrosis on the 
tibia is, therefore, an attack of inflammation, followed by suppu- 
ration, and producing certain effects upon the bone. It will be of 
use to explain the action of this inflammation and its consequences, 
as Ido not think these points are quite so well understood as they 
ought to be. 

_ “ By an attention to the history of cases of necrosis tibia, faith- 
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fully related, it would appear that the inflammation first attacks the 
substance of the bone; and, as in that, as in the soft parts, where 
we can more accurately trace its progress, is unquestionably more 
or less violent, or toa greater or less extent in different cases: that 
is to say, the whole, or a part only, of the tibia, may be affected 
by it, thereby producing considerable variation in its consequences. 
It appears, however, that in the greater number of cases, the 
disease extends over the whole of the tibia. 

** It may seem strange to some, that a bone so hard and solid, 
which appears has so few red blood vessels in its composition in 
its natural state, should be the subject of high inflammation. The 
fact, however, is certain; and it will be clearly shewn, that the 
whole of the bone is frequently destroyed by its action, and re- 
moved from its place in the system in a very short time. 

** The more accurate our ideas are on the subject, the more 
correct will be our mode of treatment. I shall, therefore, endea- 
your to explain myself a little more minutely. Atl the vessels 
which carry blood into the tibia must be excited to strong action, 
by which the bony laminz are so destroved, that nearly the whole 
of this hard bone, from joint to joint, is reduced, in some eases, 
to a mere vascular pulp by the absorption and annihilation of all 
its component parts, except only a few small particles of bone, 
which are detached from the circulation, and remain as extraneous 
bodies in different parts of the leg. In other cases, where the 
attack is not more severe, nor the inflammation more extensive, and 
where the symptoms appear as nearly the same as possible, almost 
the whole cylinder of the tibia, though frequently in a jagged and 
eroded state in some parts of it, perishes, and is detached at each 
extremity, at a little distance from its connexion with the epi- 
pleyses, and thrown off as an extraneous body. 

“ In other cases again a portion only of the cylinder of the tibia, 
accompanied by other large pieces from different parts of the 
bone, is left detached from the adjoining parts by the inflammation, 
all the remainder of the bone being absorbed : or, it sometimes 
happens, that almost the whole substance of the tibia is absorbed 
or destroyed, leaving only some long thin dead lamin, which are 
often found six or eight inches in length. Besides these cases, 
there are others, in almost endless variety, in the size, number, 
and situation of portions of the tibia, detached by the inflammation, 
and left as extraneous bodies: Amongst them are, sometimes, 
portions of its cancellated structure—the remainder of the bone 
being in all these cases, as in the former, abserbed, or in some 
way destroyed. 

“« The variety is so great, that I have not seen two cases ex- 
actly alike, and is further exemplified by the different appearance 
of morbid preparations of these parts in collections. ‘There are 
yet other cases, where an attack of inflammation appears to be of 
the same kind as the preceding ones, but its action is more par- 
tial; and a portion only of the entire cylinder of the tibia, which 
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is generally its lower part, is destroyed, by it leaving the other 
extremity in its natural state. 

«© These are some of the surprising changes which are occa- 
sioned in the tibia in a short time by this disease. 

«© Were it necessary, much might be said, by way of illustrating 
this disease, of the destructive effects of inflammation in the soft 
parts of the human body. 

“« From all the observation which I have been able to make, 
an attack of inflammation of the tibia, in a case of necrosis, ap- 
pears to produce the entire destruction of the part attacked: 
partly, by detaching portions of it from the circulation, and re- 
ducing them to the state of extraneous bodies; and, partly, by 
converting the remainder into a vascular pulpy mass, by the ab- 
sorption of its bony lamine—both of these effects being con- 
stantly produced to a greater or less extent of each in every case 
of this disease. ‘That this is true with respect to the bony detach- 
ments, we havé ocular proof to every case which comes before us; 
and I presume it will be no difficult matter to prove, that the pro- 
duction of pulpy mass is the constant effect of the inflammation 
of those parts of the bone which are not detached from the circu- 
lation.” 


Our author has thus given a description of necrosis ossium; 
and we shall leave it to our readers to discover the specifie dif- 
ference in the two diseases. 

It appears that the two prominent features of distinction are 
the age, wherein the patient is most liable to the attack, and 
the state of the body at the time when the disease occurs. To 
render the remarks more perspicuous, we will not introduce the 
usual sources of carious bones arising from venereal, scorbutic, 
or scrophulous affections, but confine ourselves to the effects of 
inflammation. 

When the subject is fully examined, all the symptoms de- 
tailed of necrosis ossium, as well as the milder disease of the 
tibia, we presume, may be accoutited for by the degree of in- 
flammatory action of the blood vessels of the bone; and if -this 
should prove hereafter to be the fact, we think Mr. Whately 
himself can have little hesitation to christen the tibial affection, 
(which he considers his own discovery) the necrosis tibiie 
mitior. 

The structure and economy of the bones seem to be better 
understood than they were formerly. The cylindrical bones 
being composed of a cancellated structure without, and a can- 
cellated organization within, possessing arteries, veins, lym- 
phatics, nerves, and oil, similar to the soft parts of the animal 
body, and like them more vascular in young subjects than 
adults—it follows, that when the vessels from any causes are 
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excited to morbid action, an increased effect and greater de- 
struction of parts are likely to take place in juvenile subjects, 
than in the bones of adults, where many of the vessels which 
formerly carried red blood are become impervious ; and, as the 
affection takes place in the interior of the bone, being confined 
by the outer lamine, offensive secretions or extravasations can- 
not readily be discharged. This, possibly, may be a principal 
reason why necrosis major happens more frequently to subjects 
under the age of fifteen; and why the necrosis mitior is chiefly 
confined to patients between thirty and forty. 

It may here be remarked, that all animal bodies, when mor- 
bidly affected, are endowed with an innate principle to recover 
their sound condition. This effort has been denominated the 
vis medecatrix; but it is still more curious to learn that the 
principle of regeneration increases in its power proportionate as 
animal existence descends with the scale of inferior classes : 
e. g. this principle is observed to be stronger in quadrupeds 
than the human species; in worms, shell-fish, and insects, 
more than quadrupeds; whilst the various species of polypi 
and newts multiply by their apparent destruction. 

This wonderful faculty of repairing the loss of parts decayed 
by disease, is in no instance more conspicuously demonstrated 
than by the reparation of bones in the human body; and it is 
remarkable, that the process of regeneration and destruction 
frequently proceed pari passu; and, as may be imagined, the 
effort in such cases is vigorous, and proportioned to their vas- 
cular structure. 

These remarks may serve to shew, that when high inflam- 
mation occurs, as in necrosis major, it produces greater havock 
within the bone, because in young subjects under fifteen the 
bone is very vascular: and why, in the necrosis mitior of 
adults, the symptoms are not so severe, the destruction not so 
great, and its morbid influence in some degree mitigated by the 
exhausted condition in which the system is found after febrile 
diseases. 

There does not appear, therefore, so much mystery in the 
appearances or effects in necrosis, as when only considered su- 
perficially. 

Until the late ingenious surgeon, Mr. John Hunter, fur- 
nished the world with his remarks upon the diseases of bones, 
the miraculous power of the absorbent system of animal bodies, 
either to promote health, or cure diseases, was imperfectly con- 
ceived: but that indefatigable observer has thrown a new light 
and eonsequence upon these salutary instruments of our 
existence. 
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It is sufficient for the purpose of this remark, to say, that 
no Solution of solid parts takes place in a living body: but 
when so diseased as to be incapable of regaining its healthy 
functions, the absorbent system then begins to operate with in- 
creased energy according to the requisition, and most admi- 
rably effects its purpose by leaving the living parts ina sound 
condition. In this manner the fangs of infantile teeth are 
taken from their sockets, leaving only the crown behind, de- 
cayed bones exfoliated, as well as lamine of bones, which have 
been exposed: and the same effect is produced upon all sur- 
faces which have undergone operations of the saw or caustics; 
or, in short, any other cause sufficient to deprive the part af- 
fected of life and circulation. 

In the mode of cure adopted by Mr. Whately, he recom- 
mends the kali purun, or infernal caustic, to enlarge the aper- 
ture of the diseased bone. Whether this preference has been 
given from experience, we know not; but we are inclined to 
believe that the concentrated acids will be rather quicker in 
their operation in destroying the bony texture: and we submit 
to our author, if the rugine was employed frequently,, as) the 
interior osseous structure is destroyed by repeated use of the 
caustic after each operation, whether the destruction will not 
be accelerated. 

We agree perfectly with our author, in discarding the use of 
the coarse instruments of mallet and chisel, recommended by 
Scultetus, Dionis, and others,as their use may be very injurious ; 
whilst the trephine, or rugine, assisted with the caustic appli- 
cation, will perfectly answer the purpose more systematically, 
more certainly, and, what is always of the greatest consequence 
in all chirurgical operations, less pain to the patient. How far 
the potential caustic is more eligible than the actual cautery in 
the destruction of morbid bone, is worthy of great attention ; 
for the pain excited by this instrument is of less duration than 
the caustics: and, as the process of absorption must, after 
either, perform the final separation of bone, the actual cautery 
would probably abridge the cure. 

We shall not expatiate further upon this little practical tract, 
than recommend it to the attention of our readers; as they will 
find the subject treated with the same useful observations to the 
practitioner, which accompany our author’s remarks in his trea- 
tise on ulcerated legs. These pages conclude with a collection 
of well pointed cases, concisely detailed, which will be perused 
with interest by our readers, and more especially those who are 
in the practice of surgery. T. 


Crit. Rev. Vor. I. April, 185. 2 ¥ 
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Ant. IV:—A Narrative of the Retreat of the British Army from Bur- 
gos; in a Series of Letters; with an introductory Sketch of the Cam- 
paign of 1812, and Military Character of the Duke of Wellington. 
By Georce Freperick Burrovens, Surgeon, Bristol; late 
Assistant Surgeon of the Royal Dragoons. 12mo. Pp. 88. Eger- 
ton. 1814. 


INFLUENCED by our pledge to notice all publications sent to 
our Review, we sit down to consider this little volume, notwith- 
standing the interest it might once have begotten, is long 
since gone past. 

This narrative does not possess any depth of reasoning to 
attract the attention of future historians; but it is detailed in 
familiar letters very pleasingly written. We will not discuss 
the subject of warfare; but confine ourselves to a few reflec- 
tions, resulting from the important events of a period, which 
forms a preliminary to the short lived general pacification of 
Europe. 

The entrance of Madrid, by a victorious British army, ex- 
cited a display of the most lively confidence in the people; and 
the geheral enthusiasm of the Spaniards communicated with 
their friends and protectors. This spontaneous ebullition of 
national gratitude—says our author—surpassed all description. 
Every kind of carriage was put into requisition, and filled with 
the inhabitants, who quitted the capital to welcome the ap- 
proach of the British. ‘The women, even, employed in wash- 
mg on the banks of the Manzares, left their employment to 
welcome their deliverers. Repeated acclamations of ‘ Viva 
Signor Lordi””—* Viva los Inglezes’’—* Viva Ferdinando Se- 
timo’’—resounded from every quarter; and the gratification of 
the day afforded the British ample compensation for their 
previous tvils. 


** We now forgot our sorrows. Our sun-burnt countenances 
and tattered garments were emblematic of our services in the 
Peninsula, whose united cause the British nation had so gene- 
reusly espoused, and her armies as gallantly defended. For these 
exertions the people cheered us with their acclamations, and con- 
soled us with their blessings. Even those, whom infirmity and 
age prevented coming forward to testify their applause, re-told 
their rosaries with redoubled fervour, as the shouts of the younger 
citizens filled the noon-day ‘air. The bells of the different con- 
vents and churches rung in unison with their feelings, and every 
past misery was lost in present enjoyment. When this noble en- 
thusiasm was at its height, I entered a bookseller’s shop, and re- 
marking to him how very glad the people were to see us, ‘ Aye, 
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said he, “they are so glad, that there is not a man among us who 
would not give his wife to your embraces.’ The Retiro, in which 
Joseph had left a garrison of 1700 men, surrendered the day after 
our arrival; and the three following nights Madrid was generally 
illuminated. Elegant velvet tapestries were suspended from the 
balconies of the handsome houses, and portraits of Ferdinand VII. 
and Charles IV. pretty generally exhibited. Amidst the gaiety 
which prevailed, it was lamentable to see so much poverty—it 
being no uncommon sight to witness. of an evening whole families, 
at the gates of the rich men’s houses, imploring for bread. 

“« The gardens* belong to the palace are situated opposite, on 
the west bank of the Manzares, and were open, under the old go- 
vernment, for public promenade; but Joseph Bonapartet had shut 
them up, and erected a wooden bridge over the river, contiguous 
to that built by Charles II. by which means he could go or retire 
from them with the greatest privacy. Whether this arose from 
any apprehension of danger to his person, or from caprice, I can- 
not determine; but, as a part of the army was there encamped, 
the wall built up in place of the gate was pulled down, and re- 
straint being no longer imposed, immense numbers of well dressed 
people frequented them every evening.” 


But, with all this GLow of joy, the people of Madrid, we be- 
believe, were little disposed to rejoice in their hearts. Spain 


was, at this time, distracted by intrigue, and the patriot cause 
was seriously injured by the jealousy of the Spanish Generals. 
The Cortez invested Marquis Wellington with the chief com- 
mand of their armies; yet, General Ballasteros refused to obey 
the order. This want of power—continues Mr. Burroughs— 
in the Cortez, to enforce their decrees, spread an indecision and 
want of unanimity throughout the Spanish dominion. The 
contest promised not a definite issue; and the nebility and the 
people, consequently, either for safety, or from disgust, had 
quitted Madrid for France. 

Such being the actual state of things when the British army 
entered their capital, the Spaniards found, that, after having 
contributed Jargely to support the French troops, they were 





* «* These gardens were laid out with much taste; but they had, with the 
government, so often changed masters, as to be much out of repair. The sum- 
mer-houses were either furnished in the English or Chinese style; and nume- 
rous figures of the heathen deities were placed on the banks of a meandring 
stream, whose course was richly diversified by the refulgent tints of gold and 
silver fish. Cascades, grottos, and hermitages, completed this little paradise.’’ 

+ ‘* Joseph lived at Madrid im all the magnificence and luxury of an Eastern 
prince, and crowds of Frenchmen had assembled about him to keep up the 
gaiety and spirit of the place. The Posadas, or Inns, were generally kept by 
them; and the palace, I understand, was so well furnished with women, that it 
wore the appearance of a seraglio. When we arrived, these people had taken 
their departure with their temporary prince to Aranjuez.”’ 
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about to be still more exhausted by new demands for army sup- 
plies. Without even an ostensible form of government, their 
ees became daily more severe; inasmuch, that those who 

ad not been exiled by fear, from their property and houses, to 
the mountains, plainly declared they would prefer the govern- 
ment of Joseph Bonaparte, to being deprived of their all by the 
interference of the British. Others, impatient for monarchy, 
wished to offer the crown of Spain to the Marquis of Welling- 
ton—others, to Joseph—others, to Ferdinand. 

The latter, indeed, was by no means popular: for, whatever 
share of freedom the people might, formerly, have enjoyed un- 
der the protection of their Cortez; and however cir¢umscribed 
the power of the sovereign may have been by law—still, it is 
certain, they had, for many years, laboured under the most ab- 
ject slavery. Persons, therefore, depending on the justice of 
their cause, and confident in patriotic exertion to establish their 
rights, were not disposed to return to that servitude from which 
they had just emancipated. 


** That the result of the retreat from Spain was not disadvan- 
tageous to the immediate object of its deliverance, the campaign 
of 1813 fully proved: for, had not the retreat been influenced by 
the necessity which allows of no alternative, it answered a very 
political purpose, in the success and termination of the war in 
that part of Europe. The consumption of every kind of provision 
by the retiring and advancing armies, obliged the enemy to dis- 
pose of their forces in different parts of the country, and the dif- 
ficulty of concentrating themselves on emergency, was soon ap- 

rent; for, from the time the allied army passed the Agueda, no 
orce of consequence was assembled to dispute ground before the 
Marquis of Wellington passed the Ebro, and advanced his head- 
quarters to the neighbourhood of Vittoria.” 


And what, in God’s name, has been the result of this war of 
suffering, and of general devastion throughout Spain? From 
the government of Joseph Bonaparte the people might have 
expected something BETTER, as nothing worsE could befal 
them. But, the restoration of that weak ungrateful Prince, 
King Ferdinand, has deprived them of all prospect. The Cortez 
has been abolished—the Inquisition is renewed—and bigotry, 
slavery, and fanaticism, are permitted to stalk through the 
country, breathing pestilence around them. We shall con- 
clude these brief remarks with the author’s observations on the 
“military character of the great Wellington, whose conduct, in 
advancing into a country beyond his means of maintenance, has 
afforded much subject be speculative opinion. 
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*« To those who judge in the abstract of actions, merely by 
their immediate consequences, a retreat must appear tantamount 
to defeat, and synonymous with disaster. ‘The most fortunate and 
successful Generals have, occasionally, met with reverses; and 
these, as they have only tended to enhance the value of their vic- 
tories, have never tarnished a well-acquired reputation. If there 
are no charms in the novelty, there are, assuredly, in the display 
of that General’s talents, who, in rescuing an army from the 
greatest danger, places it in that proud situation, to retire com- 
manding respect, upholding the honour of his country in the abi- 
lity of his retreat. 

«« The biographer or historian, who shall blazon his pages with 
the noble exploits of the soldier, will feel an additional pleasure 
in tracing the steps of that illustrious warrior, who is the pride 
and glory of his own country, and the admiration of the age in 
which he lives. He will not fail to represent him sharing all the 
fatigues of the private soldier, and scarcely allowing himself that 
time for répose which nature requires; blending with the most 
comprehensive genius the most spirited exertion; and, while ap- 
pearing io be absorbed in general conversation, revolving in his 
mind schemes for the liberation of the Peninsula from the yoke 
of foreign power. This was a point that occupied his attention 
in the greatest degree; and he partook too much of the British 
character, not to be affected by the loss the Peninsular cause sus- 
tained, in the death of the Marquis de Romana, which his Lord- 
ship exemplified in a grave and silent deportment, was not less 
his; but there was a majesty in his silence, that at once inspired 
awe and devotion. So little was this great General’s time em- 
ployed in private, that all his actions, in bearing a faithful coun- 
terpart to the words of Cesar, Veni, vidi, vici, would seem to have 
resulted from the energy of the moment. Whoever the task shall 
devolve upon to pen the military career of the Duke of Welling- 
ton, cannot fail to pourtray, in the liveliest colours, the great 
coolness and intrepidity which this noble commander displayed 
during the battle, and the cheerfulness and animation always pre- 
ceding it; nor, in deseribing the unbounded confidence he in- 
spired, will he forget the eagerness of the soldiers to catch every 
shade of his countenance, as they marched to the attack. Ina 
short, but brilliant career of almost never-varying success, he 
united, by his abilities, two nations bearing the strongest anti- 
pathy and hatred to each other, to bury their unimosities in ob- 
livion, and join hand and heart to second his exertions, and effect 
their own independence. Even in the field, when organizing 
their troops, and pointing out to them the paths of glory, his mind 
was not less engaged in framing laws for the well-being of their 
governments. Always easy of access, complaints were never pre- 
ferred without being instantly enquired into and redressed; and 
as he always rewarded merit, so he never forgot the exertions of 
others, modestly attributing that to the valour of his soldiers, 
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what by the magnificence of the design he had himself achieved. 
The boldness of his conception was admirably seconded by a ra- 
pidity of execution; so that, under the most perilous circum- 
stances, success generally followed what his happy genius had 


begun. 
* 


* * * ¥ * * * * * 


«« Lord Wellington appeared to confide not less in the powers 
of the body than in those of his mind; and, as he seldom com- 
mitted to others what he could perform himself, so, during the 
time the troops were in winter-quarters, his Lordship accustomed 
himself to the most vigorous exercises, particularly that of hunt- 
ing, not being at all discouraged by the chill blast of the climate, 
or ruggedness of the country. Among the other qualities of this 
great General's character, foresight was not the least conspicuous : 
he could anticipate the movements of the enemy with the most 
wonderful precision; and, as if aware of almost every exigency, 
seldom or ever required the opinions of others. But the splen- 
dour of his exploits was exceeded by the generosity of his heart ; 
and the attention shewn to the inhabitants of those countries de- 
voted to war, justly acquired him the surname of ‘ The Good 
among the Brave. ’ 


We offer no eulogium to the exalted genius of this illus- 
trious warrior. His greatness now lives in the hearts of his 
countrymen; and will live hereafter in history, until time shall 
be no more. i. 
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*« Dica pur quanto sa rancor severo: 
Contro le sue saette ho doppio usbergo 5 
Non conosco interesse € son sincero. 
Non ha l'imvidia nel mio petto albergo ; 
Solo zelo lo stil m’adatta in mano; 
E per util comune i fogli vergo.”’ 
3 Sar. Satvat. Ros. 


Upon this constitutional principle—as the spirit of our 
government directs, and its OSTENSIBLE practice complies with 
such direction—that all public measures be proposed and can- 
vassed in the representative council of the people, THERE to be 
approved or rejected, on their demonstrated merits or defects— 
we are taught to view the Parliament of England as the sacrED 
DEPoT of our dearest interests and unalienable rights. To that 
august assembly is delegated, by the FREE voice of the people, 
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the privilege of free discussion on peace and war; on our laws; 
our manufactures, our commerce; and on all the glorious ap- 
pendages of our national wealth and happiness. 

Can—-says our author—the imagination conceive a finer field 
for oratorical emulation; or a more powerful incentive to 
awaken the mind to develope its best energies, and all its 
graces, through its noble organ—the tongue? 

But, what is the faet?—About half a dozen speakers, who 
have mechanically acquired a certain fluent mediocrity, are al- 
lowed to settle the disputed proposition, with little knowledge, 
and still less spirit. ‘The remainder of the house are idle; 
perhaps, indifferent: they may be seen, sometimes, yawning ; 
sometimes, sleeping; and, sometimes, to evince, probably, 
their claims to sit in a speaking assembly, shouting im a style to 
be envied only by a Stentor, or a WHIPPER-IN of hounds. 

It is, indeed, matter of humiliating reflection, that in a coun- 
try like England, whose philosophers, poets, and artists, may 
class with the proud names of antiquity—whose wealth and 
power make Greece dwindle into insignificance, and might dis- 
pute precedency with the gigantic despotism of imperial Rome 
—in a country, too, blest with a popular congress, where the 
voices of the chiefs of the nation may be heard—that, scarcely 
one man has arisen who deserves the title of oRaToR: scarcely 
one who, like Cicero, by the mere power of words, has darted’ 
the public indignation against a state delinquent; or, like De- 
mosthenes, has electrified a whole people with one universal 
impulse of patriotism ! 

Great political names, indeed, may be found to distinguish 
the annals of our country. We can boast our Wentworths and 
Hydes, our Harleys and St. John’s, our Walpoles and Pul- 
teneys, our Pitts and Foxes; but would any man, in his senses, 
think of comparing these eminent persons—simply as orators— 
with the mighty oracles of Greece and Rome? 

The first Lord Chatham has been mentioned, however, as 
superior to them both. The noble absence of selfishness—the 
unimpeachable integrity—the straight forward manliness of 
thinking—and the ardently intrepid spirit of that ilustrious 
minister—have been described to be beyond all panegyric. 

In refutation of these opmions, our author proceeds to com- 
pare the best efforts of my Lord Chatham with the sublimity 
of thought, and harmony of diction, which distinguished the 
orators of Greece—that energy of reasoning, and veheimence of 
passion—that stupendous intellect chastised by the most cor- 
rect taste—that inimitable grace, and commanding manner and 
language—in short, that combination of the mightiest means, 
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wielded by the mightiest power, which astonish and overwhelm 
us in the rival of Eschines and the adversary of Philip. 

If, then, a Chatham, who could pour forth, with glowing in- 
vective, his terrific denunciations against the weak supporters 
of a pernicious system, and annihilate his unequal antagonists 
by the fire of his eye and the solemnity of his voice, be uncha- 
racterized by that union of profound erudition; of extensive 
and philosophic observation of men and manners; as well as of 
those most exquisite artifices of elaborate rhetoric, which mark 
the first name in Roman history—how shall we turn to the 
puny declaimers of the present day—how rank them in the gal- 
me of Orators? 

t would require a long dissertation to investigate the cause 
of this oratorical infirmity in our countrymen. Some have, 
foolishly, ascribed it to the good sense of our nation, which de- 
spises those meretricious ornaments—as they phrase it—which 
oratory throws over the fair form of truth; as if Pericles and 
Demosthenes, Cesar and Cicero, had not as much good sense 
as the Lords Liverpool and Castlereagh! 

With these disadvantages, however, let it be remembered, 
that we have among us, at present, two or three eminent cha- 
racters, who seem actuated by the public good—men, who find 
their reward, not in the intoxicating acclamations of popular 
unanimity, enforced by their eloquence, but in the slow, yet 
regulated, benefits which, in spite of every obstacle, result from 
their speeches, to the amelioration of every part of a reluctant, 
but conscience-stricken administration. 

Having prefaced his subject with an admirable flow of rea- 
soning, our author proceeds to the critical exhibition of our 
several political leaders, whom he professes to weigh in the most 
impartial balance which his judgment can frame. 


THE SPEAKER. 


«© Whoever may be the Speaker of the House of Commons, he 
must necessarily become, ina short time, as artificial a being as a 
college tutor, or a drill-serjeant. For the purpose of preserving 
that decoynm which an assembly of enlightened men would, in the 
heat of debate, violate quite as often as the merest mob, it is re- 
quisite that some check, real or nominal, should exist, which may 
perpetually be present to the eyes of the orators. A president is, 
therefore, chosen; and to him is delegated, not only by his equals, 
but also by his superiors iri rank and talents, the full power of re- 
straining the impetuous, and of silencing the impertinent and ob- 
trusive. It is obvious, that the authority of a person so chosen 
would be forgot or despised during the vehemence of the passions, 
unless he were invested with some adscititious dignity and para- 
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phernalia, which may serve to conceal and merge the insigni- 
ficance of the individual character. The flowing wig and full robes 
have an important use: for I suppose that nobody will deny, if 
the Speaker were dressed in smart buckskin breeches with well- 
topped boots, a buff waistcoat and blue frock coat, with a rose- 
bud stuck in the button-hole, that in such cases, whatever might 
be his personal respectability, he might roar to the crack of his 
voice, or rather ‘ to the crack of doom,’ before he would be able 
to command order in a tempestuous debate: the Members would 
look towards the chair, and, seeing it filled by one whose appear- 
ance so much resembled their own, they would disdain to be si- 
lenced by such an nnofficial and ordinary being. Something of 
this sort happens frequently in committees; where, though the 
discussion seldom rises much above the tone of conversation, the 
unwigged chairman finds it difficult to hold the members to those 
rules of politeness and mutual patience which are prescribed by 
society as well as by Parliament. The Speaker, therefore, is pro- 
perly clothed with all those unusual appearances, with all that 
pomp and circumstance of superior rank, to which mankind ever 
pay a voluntary and wise obedience. This fictitious elevation is 
useful, and even necessary, for those purposes for which it is de- 
signed; but it cannot fail to destroy the simplicity and natural- 
ness of the person elevated, at least for the time. He sees him- 
self called upon to exercise a decisive authority over his equals or 
superiors: he finds his opinion solemnly referred to by those who, 
perhaps, despise his personal understanding: he is required to ar- 
bitrate between two debaters of the highest condition, and of ex- 
alted intellects, who, on any private occasion, would, probably, 
disdain to consult him, but who now implicitly submit themselves 
to his judgment. It is possible that a very wise man—that is, one 
compounded of all the wisdom of the Seven Sages, with Solomon 
into the bargain— it is barely possible, that such a being might 
feel himself humiliated, instead of ennobled, by such ideal respect 
and imaginary honours; but the generality of men will be very 
differently affected; they will become portentously grave, and 
awfully consequential; their smile will not be like that of other 
men; it will express condescension without kindness, and recog- 
nition without familiarity; their walk will be slow as a dead 
march ; and their voice will be preterhumanly precise, like. the 
sound of an oracle. Though such a situation would, | think, 
produce this effect on any given person who should accept it, yet 
the process would be slower with some men than with others. 
For instance—a gay soldier, or a fex-hunting baronet, would take 
a longer time to be formalized, than would be necessary for a so- 
ber lawyer. It is, therefore, usual to choose the Speakers from 
the lawyers; partly, no doubt, on account of their technical 
learning, but chiefly because their peculiar habits have furnished 
them with those characteristic manners which seem so essential 
to the chair. 
Crit. Rev. Vor. I. April, 1815. 2Z 
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** The present Speaker is quite as respectable as any of his pre- 
decessors. He has the peculiarities which belong, I think, rather 
to his place than to his person: he is always fully impressed with 
the importance of his situation, which is denoted by every look 
and gesture: whether he is expressing the thanks or the censure 
of the House, he adopts that tone of solemn superiority, which is 
calculated to give double weight both to the praise and the repri- 
mand. Perhaps, this manner would not stand the test of criti- 
cism; but neither the man who is flattered, nor he who is repre- 
hended, have much disposition to laugh: self-love and fear are 
never fitted to make minute examination. The best parts of the 
Speaker's character are, his ready and accurate knowledge, by 
which he is, on the spot, enabled to decide on any difficult point ; 
his persevering firmness in supporting the privileges, and, as far 
as in him lies, the reputation of the House of Commons; and, 
lastly, his impartiality in the conduct of any dispute which may 
arise among the members. His understanding is not of the supe- 
rior order, but it is well fitted for his situation: if his range is not 
extensive, he sees his way very clearly. His mind is well culti- 
vated, according to the usual meaning of that term—that is, it is 
embued with the best parts of classic literature. As, however, 
either his intellect or his taste, is not equal to his learning, his lite- 
rary recollections frequently rather injure than adorn his orations. 
An image or an illustration taken from Greece or Rome may have 
a pretty look in a compliment to a successful General, provided 
the same General should happen to understand it; but it would be 
terribly misplaced in a grave exposition of the business and conduct 
of the House of Commons. In the first instance, it would be a pleas- 
ing elegance; in the second, a tinsel puerility. Why? Certainly not 
because the writings of moderns are of a more manly cast than 
the eternal fabrics of those ancient wits;—that man must be a 
tasteless ignorant who could broach such a supposition ;—but, 
because to adopt, indiscriminately, images or forms of speech 
which belong to other customs and manners, betrays that want of 
judgment remarkable in children, who would use what they ad- 
mire, without regard to its eflicacy or applicability. I do not 
mean to say that the Speaker has not, on several occasions, dis- 
played, in argument, a very manly, judicious understanding ; but 
he evidently has a strong bias towards the florid. It is a taste 
somewhat new in an English Speaker, and rather seems to belong 
to a neighbouring nation. Perhaps, Mr. Abbot will be the less 
tenacious of his ornamental style, when he recollects, that it was 
the great affectation of the revolutionary orators, and particularly 
of Lucien Bonaparte, when he was president of the Council of 
Five Hundred. The shewy harangues which that gentleman then 
made would disgrace a school-boy; and, by the way, unless his 
taste in poetry is far superior to his oratorical taste, he will be a 
very mediocre bard indeed, something between a Fitzgerald and a 
Rosa Matilda—very dull and very frisky. But, whatever may be 
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said of the Speaker's taste in style, no one can impeach the man- 
liness of his character, as far as regards the vigilant energy with 
which he transacts the business of his office, and the firm integrity 
with which, on several occasions, he has supported his own dig- 
nity and that of the House. The burst of honest indignation, 
and the dignified argument, which he displayed on the question 
of the sale of seats in Parliament, ought never to be forgotten. 
It were well if every member would keep that speech as a ma- 
nual, and peruse it at least once a month. If the Speaker had 
ten thousand ridiculous peculiarities, such conduct would be suf- 
ficient to redeem him into esteem; much more should it have 
that effect when all that can be alledged against him, beside that his 
taste smacks too much of the College, is, that for a little man he 
is rather too pompous: in other words, to use an illustration in 
his own way, and which he will understand—that, with the size 
of Tydeus, he assumes the portly carriage of Agamemnon.” 


The House of Commons is the representation of the various 
order of society. The landed interest—the mercantile interest 
—the privileged orders—and the professions—aLL have their 
adequate proportion of advocates to assert their claims. But, 
where is that CLASS OF PERSONS WHO, WITHOUT REFERENCE TO 
ANY PARTIAL INTERESTS, DARES TO SPEAK THE SENTIMENTS, 
AND MAGNANIMOUSLY TO UPHOLD THE RIGHTS, OF THE NATION 
AT LARGE? 


MR. WHITBREAD. 


“* The history of Parliament will supply but few names to whom 
this description would be applicable: Mr. Fox, with all his liberal 
thinking and benevolent feeling, was too much attached to party 
views: and Mr. Windham, who has been absurdly proclaimed as 
a complete specimen of the English character, was, perhaps, the 
most unnatural compound of heterogeneous qualities to which the 
name of Englishman was ever affixed, His brilliant talents, his 
manly courage, his cheerful good nature, will very readily be al- 
lowed to be perfectly English: but what shall be said of the ob- 
lique sophistries of his understanding; of his want of feeling; 
and, above all, of that blind misapprehension which induced him 
to believe that the people of England were a swinish multitude, 
incapable of reflection, and in whom not even the common and 
brutal virtue of bravery could be cherished without cock-fights, 
and bull-baits, and Jew boxers. It would be easy to enumerate 
many more inconsistencies of his character, such as his mixture of 
the fine gentleman and the coarse joker, of the refined theorist 
and blundering observer: but enough has, probably, been said, 
to shew that such a man could not be called the representative of 
the English people. 

** Jt is to Mr, Whitbread, alone, that this title seems entirely 
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due. He is an epitome of the national character. It is he who 
represents the straight-forward good sense—the warmth of heart, 
sometimess indiscreet, but always generous—the simple manners, 
sometime abrupt, but always kind—the sturdy honesty, sometimes 
rough, but always consistent—the shrewd penetration, ever active, 
but ever candid—the boldness of spirit, sometimes violent, but 
always steady; which, altogether, have ever been considered as 
the infallible marks of a genuine Englishman. His exterior is as 
English as his mind. His steady eye; his countenance, deeply 
marked with thoughtfulness, but fluctuating with feeling; his 
sober gait; his unaffected gestures; even the decided vigorous 
cast of his person, give assurance of a man who belongs to a 
country where the naked soul may yet walk abroad and feel no 
shame—where, as yet, the artificial mummeries of a corrupt civi- 
lization are not necessary for the support of a public reputation— 
where, as yet, there is none of the imbecility of denaturalized 
states. The very plainness of his dress shews that he is one of 
that people, among whom the consciousness of internal rectitude 
is esteemed as the surest property and the noblest ornament. I 
have frequently smiled at an observation of persons whom I have 
taken with me to hear Mr. Whitbread: they have allowed the 
energy and acuteness of his understanding, the honest boldness of 
his sentiments, and the tone of feeling which gives an interest to 
all that he says; but they think him unpolished—deficient in the 
graces. Alas! how much they mistake the objects and views of that 
distinguished commoner. He does not take his daily seat in the 
House of Commons, in order to make graceful obeisances, and 
pronounce pretty periods: he leaves such small trifling to the Cas- 
tlereaghs and the Cannings: he comes there to do the business of, 
the nation, to take care that the common-weal receives no injury, 
to watch over and protect the Constitution against the intem- 
perance of zeal and the insidiousness of ambition, to animate and 
assist the labours of the honest, to crush the efforts of the fraudu- 
lent and the selfish, to vindicate the oppressed, to speak truth. 
To object to a man occupied in such exalted pursuits, that his 
manner is not exquisitely polished, is as silly as it would be to 
complain that Michael Angelo has not the prettiness of Watteau— 
that Milton wants the softness of Sedley—that Newton is not so 
entertaining as Goldsmith. I admire, and very sincerely, the 
courtesy and urbanity of Lord Castlereagh: they are the becom- 
ing decorations of his situation: he is backed by the powerful in- 
fluence of Administration, and has leisure to be gentle without 
any detriment. Not so the man who has to fight frequently, al- 
most unassisted, against the compact energies of Government. A 
soft answer, or a candid smile, may turn away wrath; but cannot 
conquer positive force: and, to attempt to overthrow a minis- 
terial measure, by the help of elegant sentences and comely ac- 
tion, would be about as wise as to storm a triple battery with a 
fan of painted feathers. The manner, therefore, of Mr. Whitbread 
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seems perfectly consonant to his objects: he aims at awakening 
the attention of the indolent, at rousing the fears of the guilty; 
and for this purpose it is essential that he should appear in earnest 
—a conclusion to which few persons would come, if they saw him 
more attentive about the form than the matter of his speeches. 
I confess I like to witness his sharp, sometimes boisterous attacks 
on the complacent strength of Administration. He attacks those 
who are able to defend themselves; and he attacks them in the 
way best suited to his purpose. I like his manner also; because 
it forms an agreeable contrast to that contemptible namby-pamby 
gentleness, which is now becoming so fashionable in the House of 
Commons. If ever I am inclined to think it overbearing, it is 
when he makes an assault on the inoffensive simplicity of the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. I have seen that gentleman as 
much startled by Mr. Whitbread, as a girl by a discharge of artil- 
lery: he, at length, rises, and looks about him with a face of the 
most helpless dismay, and is compelled to grasp tightly with both 
hands the table of the House of Commons, before he can muster 
courage to articulate one syllable in answer. Here, then, Mr. 
Whitbread might, perhaps, relax a little of the severity of his 
manner, from a consideration of the unresisting nature of his op- 
ponent, who, is, at the same time, one of the best intentioned men 
of the House. But enough, and more, has been said on this sup- 
posed defect of Mr. Whitbread: and, indeed, I should not have 
thought it necessary to allude to it, were it not almost the only 
fault which, as far as I have heard, even his enemies can object to 
him. 

«*« Those who wish to form a correct estimate of his character, 
must not look to two or three particular speeches, but to the 
whole tenour of his public life. They will then see a consistency 
of action, which is to be found in few other public men: they 
will see a man always the strenuous and watchful opponent of 
Administration, not from any paltry ambition of place, but on the 
greatest constitutional ground of operating as a check to the na- 
tural tyranny of high power: they will see a patriot, who, while 
his heart glows at the proud triumphs of his own countrymen, 

can find leisure to think of the welfare of other nations besides his 
own: they will see an advocate, ever accessible, and ever ready to 
support the cause of the injured, whether it be an oppressed alien, 
or over-punished convict, or an insulted Princess: they will see 
that union of talent and perseverance, of justice and courage, of 
eloquence and sound sense, which makes the cause of ‘Truth as 
irresistible as it is respectable. People, who think only of minis- 
terial majorities, will call this an exaggerated statement; and 
say, that too much importance is attached to the labours of this 
distinguished member. They have not thoroughly considered the 
subject. Mr. Whitbread cannot, indeed, command a majority of 
votes ; but he can, and I will venture to say does, on most impor- 
tant occasions, command a majority of opinions. Above all, he 
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commands, and guides, the sense of the nation—a force ten times 
more powerful than the House of Commons, because it always, 
directly or indirectly, influences the conduct of that assembly. 
To this the proudest minister is forced to bow: with reference to 
this, he fabricates every measure: a piece of meditated tyranny is 
clipped away from this law; a patch of desirable fraud is torn off 
from that arrangement; and corruption itself is quietly purged of 
the most acrid particles of its poison. Such is the power of a great 
moral check, when directed by an able and honest man. Nay, 
such is the attention of Mr. Whitbread to every branch of parlia- 
mentary business; such is his acuteness, and such his fearless- 
ness, that I have no doubt that many a dirty parish or county job 
has been stripped of half its intended baseness, lest it should be 
noticed and denounced by that vigilant and upright commoner. 
This is an elevation of dignified usefulness, to which the most 
sanguine ambition could hardly hope to aspire: and to this proud 
height he has raised himself by the sheer force of consistency. 
His talents are great; but talents, unsupported by the public 
esteem, are nothing else than ‘leather or prunella.’ Look at Mr. 
Sheridan and Mr. Tierney; the first of them the most variously- 
gifted man of the age; the second, qualified to be one of the most 
useful: but, owing to a real or an apparent want of independence 
of character, what are they?—The first, a mere drinker of wine; 
the second, a maker of amusing speeches from the back benches.* 
By attributing so much to the influence of honesty, I would not 
be supposed to under-rate the intellectual power of Mr. Whit- 
bread: there is a quickness, a dexterity, and an energy about his 
understanding, which makes him one of the best and most for- 
midable debaters in the House. He detects a sophistry with the 
ken of an eagle, and breaks in pieces a falsehood with the vigour 
of a lion. He is, moreover, the most eloquent speaker in the 
House—if eloquence consist, not in ornamented sentences, but in 
the language which, coming from the heart, never fails to touch 
the heart. His speeches afford a most refreshing contrast to the 
mild circumlocutions of government harangues, and the gaudy 
rhetoric of theatrical declamation. Before his matter has made 
an impression, there is a warmth and earnestness about his tones 
which rouses and interests all his auditors. They listen, and are 
charmed with the manly spirit of his sentiments, and the simple 
strength of his diction: instead of the cold artifices of compo- 
sition, he gives them the natural dignity of impassioned thinking: 
for the splendid figures of speech, he gives them the pure bright- 
ness of the image of truth. 

** Some persons may regret that Mr. Whitbread is never likely 
to attain any of the usual objects of ambition: but, can any peer- 
age, or blue ribbon, be equal to the dignity of being hailed by the 





* «« Many of Mr. Tierney’s speeches are as full of good sense as of joke; yet, 
so it is, the House thinks them only designed for entertainment.” 
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universal people as the people’s guardian? His eye watches for 
the good of the nation : its eye is ever fixed upon him with a proud 
and admiring confidence. The people are never ungrateful, but 
cheerfully give to every merit its due reward. The successful 
warrior reaps wealth and honours: the skilful negotiator may, if 
he please, enjoy the same recompense for his labours: but Eng- 
land reserves its full tide of gratitude, affection, and esteem, for 
that man who has, through twenty years of arduous conflict, vin- 
dicated the rights of freedom and humanity, and whose successful 
toils justly entitle him to be called her greatest and most useful 
citizen.” 


LORD CASTLEREAGH. 


** Lord Castlereagh is the universal and unsupported defender 
of every ministerial project: even Mr. Vansittart’s patent scheme 
of finance hung lingering between life and death—its parent being 
unable to utter one intelligible sentence against the fierce and 
persevering denunciations of Mr. Tierney, till Lord Castlereagh 
brought a long speech to its support, and carried it through, amid 
the acclamations of those who could not speak one word in its 
favour. Whatever, indeed, be the subject, up starts Lord Castle- 
reagh, a sort of Pericles in miniature, and developes his tedious 
thread of ideas in a speech seldom less than of two hours length: 
for his Lordship seems to have an opinion similar to the Pharisees, 
that he shall be heard for his much talking. Well—but some- 
body will, perhaps, interrupt—his Lordship must be a prodigious 
man, who can talk on every thing, and for so long a time. ‘This 
faculty is, undoubtedly, curiously peculiar; but, 1 apprehend, not 
miraculous. It may be thus explained: his ideas are few, and 
puny; but his words, the symbols or phantoms of his ideas, are 
extended to a supernatural expansion—so that the signifier, and 
the thing signified, bear the same proportion, which one sometimes 
observes between a small heavy stone and its alarming shadow, 
elongated to the distance of many a rood. 

*« It is peculiar, also, to Lord Castlereagh to be heard with 
much apparent respect, and even fondness, though the style of his 
harangues is decidedly the dullest in the Lower House. He has 
no imagination; no energy, either of thought or language; no 
spirit in his manner: and, though he is perpetually aiming at un- 
common words and forms, yet I never remember him to have 
struck out one happy combination. His involutions of sentences 
have been much ridiculed, as rendering his meaning frequently 
inaccessible: and his adversaries and rivals have generally ascribed 
this obscurity to design, and eall it a stratagem to escape from any 
open declaration of his sentiments, which might be in the way.of 
future arrangements. I do not think so: I believe Lord Castle- 
reagh to be sincere in most of his opinions, and more free from 
uncandid evasions than most of the political aspirants of the day: 
he has, at least, as much public integrity, and as strong claims to 
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public confidence, as Mr. Ponsonby; and a vast deal more, I ap- 
prehend, than Mr. Canning. The perplexity of his diction I im- 
pute to that anxious laboriousness so common to a mind inquir- 
ing, but not acute; whose ideas, being indistinct and half-formed, 
can, of course, never produce clear and perfect images; but which, 
being eager to communicate its notions, endeavours, by every arti- 
fice of variety, quantity, and length, to supply the place of simpli- 
city and energy. It is iike the variegated patch-work of a beg- 

’s garment, where a thousand diversities of rags, however art- 
fully placed, form but an ill substitute for a firm and uniform 
texture; or like an unwieldy levy-en-masse, instead of a compact, 
well-organized, and manageable army. A more trifling peculiarity 
is that affected pronunciation, with which he enervates the mas- 
culine sounds of our tongue: such, for instance, as calling ‘ know- 
ledge,’ ‘ nullidge-—‘ Commons,’ ‘ cummins’—‘ discussion,’ ‘ diskis- 
sin'—and several others. This is so curious an exception to the 
usual plain, dull common sense of Lord Castlereagh, that I can 
only account for it by supposing that Lady C. who is a lady of let- 
ters, may have some favourite theory of enunciation, intended to 
supersede Sheridan’s or Walker's, and that she has engaged her 
noble husband to try its efficacy and power of pleasing in the first 
assembly of the nation. One puerile affectation may be forgiven 
him, because it seems to arouse all his energies, and really stirs 
him into a sort of warmth. A military subject is to him what gal- 
vanism is to a dead frog: he jumps about with symptoms of life, 
which might deceive a common observer, till, on looking for the 
animating soul, you find that all these exertions were merely acci- 
dental. Whence this military propensity proceeds, I cannot tell: 
his father was a colonel of Volunteers, and himself commands a 
regiment of Militia: but this is the case with a score or two other 
members of the House. It can hardly arise from his looking well 
in the military dress, though he is fond of appearing in it; for he 
must know that he looks the accomplished gentleman in any garb. 
Indeed, this is the favourable side of. Lord Castlereagh. His 
handsome person, his intelligent and well-defined countenance, 
his conciliatory tone, his graceful manners, his mildness, urbanity, 
and invincible courtesy, ensure him popularity, and even fondness 
from the House of Commons, in spite of his dullness, and in spite 
of his political errors. Personal and even political animosity loses 
daily some of its rancour, from the influence Of that gentleness 
which never irritates, and is as slow to be irritated; whose poiish 
makes the sharpest arrow, which anger can shoot, glide from him 
harmless; and whose softness neutralizes the most acrid venom. 
Thus, though he is utterly deficient in the marks of the real Eng- 
lish character, and is as little like his native Irish; though he has 
no honest indiscretions, no bursts of feeling, no feerless unhesi- 
tating avowals, at once imprudent and noble—yet he is, perhaps, 
the greatest favourite, since the time of Lord North, in an assem- 
bly consisting of four-fifths of Englishmen. Mr, Percival was 
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liked, and deservedly, as an amiable gentleman; but then he fan- 
cied himself a wit, and he really had some power of sarcasm. 
With this dangerous talent often has he roused the sleeping Whigs 
into all the rancour of party-rage at the end of a long debate, 
which had been for hours conducted with the prevailing apathy 
of the day. Thus, he had almost as many political enemies as 
Mr. Pitt, though he was as gentle, as the other was haughty and 
unaccommodating. Lord Castlereagh has no wit, nor power of 
satire; and he is too prudent, or too good natured, to shew the 
wish to strike, without the energy sufficient to make the blow 
effectual.” 


THE CITY MEMBERS. 


«« The first, and perhaps the most considerable, is Mr. Alderman 
Combe: a gentleman, of whom I am as unwilling as I am unable 
to say any thing derogatory: his consistency of conduct has en- 
sured him the favour of his fellow-citizens, and the respect of all 
worthy men. Yet, I must be allowed to regret that a man, whose 
principles are so estimable, cannot enforce them by any power of 
words, or of utterance. His delivery is so rapid, indistinct, and 
without a pause, that, though I have heard him fifty times, I 
would not swear to the authenticity of a single sentence. His 
speaking is like the writing of an uneducated girl—it has no 
punctuation, no stop, not even a comma. It puts you out of 
breath to listen; and yet it seems to cost him no effort. His face 
is all tranquillity; while his lips are precipitating, overthrowing, 
and destroying every word that passes them. It cannot be sup- 
posed that I conceive this trifling defect to be any serious draw- 
back from the respectability of his character; it merely mars all 
effects which he might produce as aspeaker. Whata very different 
person is Sir James Shaw! Any one may see that he is a citizen 
and alderman. How slowly and m: ijestically the words march 
from his mouth: how impressive and solemn his enunciation! 
Not a particle escapes without an emphasis; and conjunctions and 
adverbs assume the dignity of moral axioms. How I should pity 
the Minister, if tne matter of the Baronet were equal to his man- 
ner: for nothing short of the wisdom of Lord Bacon could be 
adequately and appropriately delivered in a style of utterance 
which, with mysterious portent, pauses between every word. The 
philosopher, whose words were sentences, might require such 
resting places for the understanding; but he, whose sentences are 
but words, must not be allowed to consume so much of our time. 
—Ha! my good-humoured pleasant. Sir, is that you? My ever- 
cheerful Sir William Curtis, [ am glad to see you! If I say one 
word against you, may I never partake of your hospitality! What, 
though the world, my good friend, is fond of ret: uiling your blun- 
ders, and gives you no credit for even common understanding ; 
the world is ever mistaking: and I will undertake to tell it, that 
no man in the City possesses more shrewdness and common sense, 
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nor takes a juster view of common political squabbles. I will say, 
that I know no man who, without affecting honesty and independ- 
ence, is more substantially honest and independent. It is true, 
that in all the greater questions which require extensive informa- 
tion and ampler views, you are no better than all the rest of the 
country gentlemen and citizens, who think it safer to support the 
government, than to sanction a speculation which they cannot un- 
derstand. Nay—you frown—you are ungrateful: I have really 
said of you as much as you deserve, and shall expect to hear you 
acknowledge it when you are in better humour after dinner. 

« Of Mr. Alderman Atkins, I know very little; and shall not, 
therefore, pretend to say much. He seems a sensible man, and 
is very well informed on mercantile questions: he expresses his 
thoughts with sufficient fluency, and in a tone tolerably free from 
affectation or importance. He was a member some time before 
he represented the City; and, from his experience and judgment, 
is an excellent chairman in private committees. He generally 
votes with the Ministry; but 1am not aware, at least at present, 
that this circumstance at all diminishes his respectability. 

** Upon the whole, the City Members seem nearly as good as 
they have ever been: there is not, indeed, among them any man 
with the extensive knowledge and sound vigorous understanding 
of Sir John Barnard. But such a man is not to be found every 
day: Mr. Baring comes the nearest to that eminent merchant; but, 
unfortunately, his hesitating delivery destroys more than half his 
power. The City, however, may congratulate itself, that if its 
representatives want commanding talents, yet, they are not fac- 
tious like Pilkington, nor mulish like C rosby, nor impudent like 
Beckford, nor profligate like Wilkes.” 


The next portrait to be exhibited, is that of a high profes- 
sional character, whose career commenced in native notoriety 
at the Old Bailey, and has been succeeded by acquired reputa- 
tion in the House of Commons. Previously, however, to this 
exhibition, we desire to offer to that personage some few com- 
parative reflections on the standard accomplishments of an 
orator; dependent, as we consider them, on the two-fold pos- 
session of style and pronunciation. 

Good style is founded in good sense ; and the best lenguiere 
is delivered with the least labour. It may be figurative, florid, 
ornamented, and highly polished; still it must be clear, easy, 
natural, and unaffected. It can never offend the ear, encumber 
the sense, or perplex the thaughts. It avoids long and tedious 
sentences; it is laconic, yet expressive: full, not crowded; it 
unites, in short, perspicuous brevity with attic elegance. 

When it was asked of Pyrrhus, what he esteemed the first 
quality in an orator, he replied—Pronunciation, 
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What the second ?—Pronunciation. 

And the third ?—Prenunciation. 

Virgil pronounced his own verses with such a seductive 
sweetness, and fascinating grace, that, according to Seneca, 
Julius Montanus (a poet highly distinguished by Tiberius) 
used to say, “that he could steal Virgil’s verses, if he could 
steal his voice, expression, and gesture;’’ for the same verses, 
that sounded to rapture when Virgil read them, were, in a man- 
ner, harsh and mute in the mouth of another. 

The orations of the philosopher Favorinus, in the days of 
Hadrian, were so impressive on his hearers, that Romans, who 
understood not Greek, were charmed into comprehension by 
the tone of his voice, the modulation of his periods, and the 
harmony of look and gesture that perfected the whole. 

When Eschines had been banished Athens, he pronounced, 
before a general assembly of Rhodians, an oration he had for- 
merly delivered at Athens, in accusation against Ctesiphon, of 
seditious tendency. On the day following, he pronounced the 
defence, as it had been delivered by Demosthenes. At the 
conclusion, observing the emotion of his audience, Eschines 
exclaimed, ** How would ye have felt, my friends, had ye 
heard the lion, in person, roar his declamation?”’ 

What an idea of oratory! But the nervous flexibility and 
liquid splendour of the voice of the one, might be compared 
with the song of a Siren; whereas, the latter was majestically 
vigorous: ** addidit et vultum verbdis.”’ 

From the ancients, we remove to moderns. My Lord Ches- 
terfield, gifted by nature, with felicitous wit and flowing ge- 
nius, superadded application, critical knowledge, and a study of 
the best writers on composition and eloquence. His classic 
pursuits gave him an easy and graceful familiarity, modelled 
on the good sense, the elegant taste, and refined composition 
of the Greek and Roman poets, historians, and orators. And, 
to this “dress of thought,” he owed all that captivating per- 
suasion, by which he rule d the passions and affections of his 
enraptured auditory: often, indeed, at the expense of plain 
truth, reason, and argument. Thus, nature and art, combining 
with the splendid advantages of birth, fortune, and high official 
distinction, gave his Lordship pre-eminence in every circle of 
grandeur and magnificence: and, thence, it is not to be won- 
dered, that his style upon ordinary occasions, as well as through- 
out his epistolary correspondence, was easy and unembarrassed, 
correct and elegant, enriched with apposite metaphors, and all 
the splendid ornaments of the polite scholar and the accom- 
plished gentleman. His style, aotwithstanding, was too 
3A 2 
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smooth, too delicate, too elegant, to be entitled Oratory; or, to 
claim rank with the pathetic and sublime. He was a wit, ra- 
ther than an orator. He excelled on the lovers lute, rather 
than on the martial trumpet. His eloquence, like a vernal 
breeze, swept o’er the murmuring rill: it partook not the gran- 
deur of the tempest: it was not awful in the sublimities of 
thunder and lightning. 

He possessed, from experience and reflection, a deep and 
extensive knowledge of human nature—particularly as to its 
follies, its weaknesses, and its vices. But, of its intellectual 
dignity, its moral perfection, and its nobler attributes, he had 
no distinct conception. In politics, he was the pupil of Ma- 
chiavel and Tacitus. He admitted as‘ lawful, in the means, 
whatever was expedient to the end proposed. His moral cha- 
racter is easily summed up. His best virtue was a polite vice: 
he was an insinuating flatterer, an insidious friend, a faithless 
guest, a vain orator, a venal patriot, 2n ambitious statesman ! 

Let us contrast this character with the late Lord North. His 
Lordship had never sacrificed to the graces, nor studied the 
flourishes of eloquence; but, in the essentials of oratory, few 
speakers ranked above him. On opening his budget, he dis- 
covered the clear and able financier: a talent, that may be 
esteemed the bulwark of a commercial empire. His schemes 
for raising supplies were clearly arranged, and forcibly under- 
stood; and his selection of objects of increased revenue, al- 
ways discovered a perfect knowledge of the strength and sinews 
of the nation. In reply, he was simple, yet grand—exhibiting, 
amid surrounding perils, that aimed a death-blow at his coun- 
try, that dignified perseverance, founded in patriotic heroism, 
and supported by conscious rectitude, which confirmed the 
countenance of his sovereign, and claimed the applause of the 
people.—Now to Mr. Attorney General. 


SIR WILLIAM GARROW. 


** Sir William is an ingenious man, more skilled in human na- 
ture than legal lore; he has a penetration amounting almost to 
intuition into the motives of vulgar depravity, and can trace a low 
trick through all the mazes of a pettifogger's cunning: but his 
view of mankind, though accurate as far as its extent, is at the 
same time very confined. Who ever heard him utter a liberal and 
philosophical sentiment; or,.in fact, any thing which might lead 
one to suppose that he had any notion that mankind consists of 
any other classes of creatures besides rogues and fools, always ex- 
excepting the venerable persons who happen to be judges or 
great officers for the time being? His idea of men is about as 
correct, as if a person should take his opinion of London from the 
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lanes of Wapping ; or deny the picturesque beauties of England, 
because he had been nearly choked with fogs in the fens of Lin- 
colnshire. I should like to know, as a mere satisfaction of curio- 
sity, whether any process of the most sensible reasoning, or any 
series of the best authenticated facts, could convince Sir William 
that a Jew could be respectable, or a scholar not an idiot. But 
this narrow-mindedness is the defect of his education; the ability 
with which he has improved his limited vision is all his own. His 
erudition, or knowledge of things, is still more scanty—and that 
snatched, not taken—seized rather from conversation, than. col- 
lected from study: yet, -vhat he knows, he knows so perfectly, 
and can express so Clearly, that one can see at a glance that he has 
only wanted the opportunity of instruction, to be enabled to take 
rank among the enlightened thinkers and powerful reasoners. His 
apprehension is exceedingly ready, his power of managing his 
thoughts great and unencumbered, and his judgment has all the 
correctness of common sense. Such he appears at the bar of the 
King’s Bench; and such, when divested of his pompous canopy 
of be-powdered horse hair,* and furnished with a plain brown 
wig, he takes his place in the House of Commons. He is not, 
however, equally successful there as in his own Court. When- 
ever he speaks, his unassuming opening and unequalled fluency 
betray the House into an admiring kindness: they begin to cheer: 
this hear, hear, is his ruin. Warmed by the applause, he in an 
instant loses all consciousness of the scene before him—throws 
aside his cloak of humility—assumes the braggart tone with which 
he addresses a Jury—grows more shallow and more dogmatic in 
the same proportion every moment—and ‘to suit the action to 
the word,’ accompanies his tempestuous speeches with almost 
threatening gesticulations. At length he sits down, having of- 
fended or annoyed ali his auditors, and, what is rather curious, 
having completely disgusted himself. For presumptuous as is 
this gentleman, yet his presumption is more than equalled by his 
exceeding bashfulness: his rank, his astonishing success, his ta- 
lents, well known both to himself and the world, have all con- 
spired to magnify the former failing: the latter arises partly from a 
restricted intercourse with society, but chiefly from his own keen 
sagacity. For let a silly observation or an error of ignorance es- 
eape him,—any thing which may be converted into an instru- 
ment of derision against him,—and the same intensity of sight, 
which enables him to apprehend the defects of others, makes him 
see his own with double precision: and being deficient 'n dignity 
of mind, he is ready to sink at an exposure which to another man 
would be the veriest trifle. Sir William is now, rather unexpect- 
edly I believe even to himself, advanced to the honours of his pro- 
fession, and may reasonably look for still higher eminence: should 





* << For the information of the ignorant, I must discover that lawyers’ wigs 
are made of horse-hair.”’ 
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that happen, he is one of those to whom it will be a benefit in- 
stead of a disservice, to forget, as far as possible, his former self.” 


SIR SAMUEL ROMILLY. 


«© This gentleman, on the other hand, is one to whom no rank 
could give additional lustre, and from whose character to take 
away a sentiment or an action would be to detach a jewel from a 
crown: such is the general consistency and harmony of its parts. 
As this introduction seems to portend a very encomiastic descrip- 
tion, I will, before I proceed, shew that I am perfectly aware of 
the failing usually imputed to this respectable lawyer. He is 
said to be easily irritated; and, it must be confessed, that the tone 
in which he opens his enlightened plans to the House frequently 
indicates wounded feelings; or seems to imply, that he shall con- 
sider any opposition as something worse than mere difference of 
opinion. I have little doubt that a more conciliating manner 
would have been more effectual for his purposes: for great bodies 
of men, like individuals, must be flattered into goodness: anger 
and reproach should be extended only to old offenders, who are 
past all cure. I am sorry, therefore, to see a defect in Sir Samuel, 
which may be some impediment to his objects; but I think it 
may be easily explained, and even justified. A benevolent man, 
who is on the watch to be useful—whether he retires to solitary 
reflection, or walks abroad among his fellow-creatures—can hard- 
ly pass an hour in which some circumstance shail not present it- 
self to disturb and agonize his feelings. If he is not, what many 
kind-hearted men are, constitutionally careless; if, on the con- 
trary, he is of a contemplative cast, he finds it impossible to dis- 
engage the painful idea from his mind: it haunts his dreams, and 
even his pleasures: distresses upon distresses accumulate before 
his recollection or his imagination, till he is irritated into a state 
of torture only equalled by those sufferings of others from which 
it results. This, at first, may seem a strange dispensation, that 
the kind should suffer for their kindness: but, who shall presume 
to arraign the wisdom of Nature? May not this sensation of un- 
easiness be the best security for the exercise of active benevo- 
lence? It is not in man to endure pain without an effort to re- 
lieve it; and every attempt, which the good man makes to remove 
his own anxiety, will be an additional instrument towards effect- 
ing the happiness of others. Such was the result of the glorious 
restlessness of Howard: such will be the consequence of the noble 
perseverance of Sir Samuel Romilly. 

** Let this serve in excuse for a failing which he has in com- 
mon with many good men; but who, even if it were inexcusable, 
could be base enough to put it in competition with his numerous 
excellencies? Take him merely as a speaker—he is not only su- 
perior to his brother lawyers, but, with two or three exceptions, 
to any debater in the House. Though confessedly, one of the 
most learned of his profession, he is the only one who never may 
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nifests any of its pedantry: he descants on legal subjects with the 
wisdom of a philosopher, as well as the knowledge of an histo- 
torian; and, though he refers to authority, and indeed is fond of 
building upon the authority of the enlightened, yet he discharges 
the duty of a legislator, which is to examine, and not tacitly to 
acquiesce in the precedents of former ages. Coming from a mind 
at once accurate, comprehensive, and enlarged, his sentiments 
have about them all the marks of wisdom, to whieh one would 
think no opposition could ever be offered, unless it is that they 
are not quite suited to the character of the times. I could dwell 
with pleasure on his political honesty, to which he has, perhaps, 
sacrificed the objects of an honourable ambition: but who does 
not know it, and appreciate it, as fully as myself? Who does not 
look on Sir Samuel Romilly as the sure refuge, either for the re- 
dress of a private injury, or the exposure of a public crime? 

«© J should almost feel as if I were insulting this gentleman, if 
I were to offer any consolation for the possible loss of a rank, 
which is so amply compensated by the increase of pure reputation. 
I should wish, indeed, to see the first best man of his profession, 
occupying, at some time, the first rank in it; and giving dignity 
to some new title, which might hereafter be quoted as the he- 
raldic name for fine sense and integrity. But this is merely a 
matter of taste. Sir Samuel Romilly has already reached the sum- 
mit: no honours ceuld add weight to his opinions in the general 
mind; no station could make his virtues more conspicuous. As 
a ministerial peer, he might, no doubt, be better able to carry his 
schemes by the authority of votes; but, asa plain member of the 
Commons, he is, perhaps, working with more valuable advantage, 
by impressing the excellence of his proposals on the understand- 
ings of the voters, and, to a mind like his, it must appear nobler 
to effect his purpose by the influence of reasoning, than by the 
force of power.” 

[To be continued.] E. 
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Chef Militaire, et particulierement sous Napoteon. Par M.Comre. 
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THe pamplets, whose titles are affixed to the head of this 
article, taken miscellaneously, embrace both sides of the GREAT 
QUESTION OF THE DAY; but, as their sentiments vary upon it, 
we have deemed it adviseable to commute the point, and dis- 
pensing with the particular analysis of each separate tract, to 
educe from their compared and blended contents, the just pic- 
ture of the present posture of affairs in France, and their ge- 
neral relation to the politics of Europe. 

We intend to take this most important event in five points 
of view: viz. Firstly, as it relates to the character of Napo- 
LEoNn; Secondly, as it regards the Bourbons; Thirdly, as it 
will influence the interests of the French Nation; Fourthly, as 
it touches the plans of the Confederated Rulers; and, Fifthly, 
as it stands in connexion with the affairs of Europe at large. 

Firstly, then, let us debate the matter as it involves the cha- 
racter of Napoleon. To the thinking people of this country 
every means have been employed to render Napoleon ani object of 
inextinguishable horror and relentless detestation. For this pur - 
pose, nothing was thought too absurd, laughable, and vulgar, 
The prospect of luere that was opened to the eyes of every wretch 
whom the long-indulged habits of vice had rendered the servile 
instrument of more wealthy and powerful infamy, shed a golden 
glow over the reverigs of subornation, and invited to the richly 
paid task of calumnious villany. To the serious injury of Eng- 
land, we fear, this attempt succeeded with the mass of the na- 
tion to a degree not altogether anticipated, and wrought the 
mind of the country into a disposition of factitious and frantic 
enthusiasm, which inclined it to sustain—with some little 
wincing it is true—the immense load of taxation necessary to 
maintain a contest, in which the states of the continent, backed 
by the treasury of Britain, were successively beaten by France. 
We will here go a little out of our immediate way to make an 
observation of some consequence in the present struggle in the 
minds of ministers, between the wish of commencing a fresh 
crusade against the French, and the unpleasant consciousness of 
the almost impossibility of entering again the field with any 
sanguine expectations of the fortunate termination of the late 
war. The experience of five and twenty years of taxation and 
misery has developed a truth of wonderful importance in any 
European war, which the interests of England, real or ima- 
ginary, may induce her government to bit and bridle her into: 
the enormous expenses of the contest with France have drained 
off almost the last disposeable shilling of the national revenue ; 
while France, at the end of the same war, appears with aug- 
mented resourses and accumulating funds: if it be worth while, 
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then, to give every possible chance to the powers of the con- 
tinent to continue in their present independence of NaPpoLEon, 
Lord Castlereagh and his colleagues will do well to look before 
they leap, and not overweeningly estimate the capabilities of 
those potentates to sustain a conflict with an adversary whom 
they themselves describe as a personage versed in every Machia- 
velian art, and whom all the world has felt to be the greatest 
captain of his age: these considerations will, perchance, when, 
blended with the pecuniary inability of England, have their due 
effect, irritating though they doubtlessly are to the profound 
eabinet of this country, on the minds of our state-pilots. To 
resume: this conspiracy against the reputation of NAPOLEON has 
succeeded to an extent scarcely expected by its authors; some 
few persons of superior talents, indeed, and who are in the pro- 
voking habit of thinking for themselves, distrusting on dits and 
gratuitous calumnies, and who pertinaciously require proofs of 
alledged crimes, remained unshaken in the opinion they had 
formed of the character of the idol of France; an opinion 
founded upon his actions, and the improved condition of that 
mighty state since his accession to the supreme authority; but 
the number of these unbiassed reasoners, compared with the 
heterogeneously-composed mass enlisted on the other side. of 
the question, were too inconsiderable to stem the raging torrent 
of baseless and ridiculous abuse directed not merely against 
NapoLron, but against every one who had the honesty and re~ 
solution to avow his favourable conceptions of that wonderful 
personage. Of late years, however, we have had the pleasure 
of witnessing the daily decrease of that absurd and wickedly - 
engendered frenzy, and beheld with pleasurable contempt the un- 
predecentedly-low expedients to which the wretched defamers 
were driven, to keep from utterly perishing the flagging resent- 
ment of their once numerous partizans against a sovereign ne- 
ver conquered, but, at length, BETRAYED. In nothing was the fact 

of an amazing alteration i in the public sentiments regarding Na- 
POLEON more glaringly evinced, than in the despicable men- 
dacities respecting his journey from Paris to Elba; the journey 
from which island to the metropolis, to the utter confusion of 
the miserables, has been lately performed by the same monarch 
with a guard even less numerous than that which escorted him 
from the capital; the Capetian Moniteurs, have, fortunately, fur- 
nished us with the therefore unquestionable information on this 
head; it is on their accounts that we chiefly build some of our 
hopes of convincing the British nation, that to the unanimous 
wishes of the French nation is the REsToRATION to be referred. 
The PEOPLE, the PEOPLE, we say, and shall ever say, sighed 
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for the return of Naporxon. *‘ NAporron,’’ said the Moniteurs 
we spoke of above, ‘always travels a league and a half in ad- 
vance of his troops, in an open carriage,’’ (a very honourable 
anticipation this of the weak paper called the ‘‘ Declaration of 
the Allies,” and a charming incentive to assassination*); “ he 
is generally accompanied by a few dragoons only,’’ &c. Again, 
these same journals expressly stated, that movements in favour 
of the Emperor preceded his entrance into every city, and town, 
and village on his route; that the Prefects appointed by 
Louts were compelled to yield to the irrepressible enthusiasm of 
the PEOPLE, and avoid by flight the popular indignation; that 
army after army coolly refused to level their bayonets against 
him who was their idol, and so unequivocally the object of the 
national love and veneration; that the military preparations 
made by the officers were uniformly placed at the disposal of 
Naporeron; and that, at length, it was deemed adviseable not 
to send any of the regular troops against NaProLeon, but see 
what could be done with the National Guards, with whom 
a last effort was to be made at Melun, whither he was ad- 
vancing with lightning-like rapidity at the head of fifteen 
thousand men—a force evidently contemptible when looked 
upon as an invading army, against which the adherents of the 
Bourbons assured us the whole of France burned to mareh. 
This same Moniteur also informed us, that Napoiron, “in 
approaching Paris, approached his ruin,”’ and, with an impu- 
dence absolutely unparalleled, averred that the Prince of 
Moskwa was acting offensively (at least such was the desired 
interpretation) in the rear of his forces, aud this at the very time 
when the Editor knew his Highness had openly declared for 
Napo ron, and by public proclamation at Lons le Saulnier in- 
vited the immediate adhesion of his troops to NaroLEon, who 
continues his march calmly and rapidly—and, in the midst of 
triumphal shouts, proceeds through Autun, Auxerre, and Jou- 
ani—and the first palace he lodges in is that of Fontainbleau. 
From Fontainbleau to Melun is a distance of but a few leagues, 





* On this topic of assassination we have a remark or two to make. A work 
has been lately announced, as containing a history of the ‘‘ Conspiracies, mili- 
tary and civil, that have had for their object the destruction of the Government 
of Napoleon.’’ Im the proclamation, printed and distributed at Lyons, Napo- 
leon shghtly mentions the fact of his life having been repeatedly attempted by 
the late Ruler of France, in Elba. Every one has heard of the frustrated and 
pardoned criminal, Theodore Ubaldi, the ** unfortunate’ person, as that wicked 
ideot, the conductor of the Morning Post, styles the man; but the acme of 
this species of villany is exhibited in a late number of that mean journal, 
where a scoundrel, signing himself Publicola, proposes that a princely sub- 
seription be entered into for the express purpose of assassinating Napoleou, 
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and at the latter place is stationed the army—the last hope of 
the Royal party. Now then for the tug of wars now for the 
explosion of that enthusiam in favour of the Bourbons, that 
was to annihilate the ‘Gop or THunpDER.”’ NAaPoLkon ap- 
proaches, as usual, almost unaccompanied; addresses a few 
words to the troops; when, hey, presto, begone! the whole 
scene changes as by enchantment—the skies ring with the na- 
tional and military shout—the population of the villages and 
the capital rush out to meet their adored chief—scarcely can he 
proceed through the ishmense and various throng that!pours 
around him—from Melun to Paris resound the rapturous 
acclamations of mingling multitudes—Notre Dime echoes 
to the ery of ** Vive NapoLron! Vive L’Empereur! Vive LE 
SoUVERAIN DE NOTRE CHorx!’’—and the second palace in 
which NaPoLEkon reposes is the imperial mansion of the Thwil- 
leries. ‘Thus in a country represented (by its late governors and 
a wretched faction in this no-longer deluded nation) as boiling 
with rage against NaroLron, did he perform a march of nearly 
five hundred miles, unguarded, and amidst the most decided 
manifestations of popular transport for his re-assumption, in 
about a third part of the time in which with tolerable speed it 
may be executed. 

It is scarcely necessary after the above remarks, the justice 
of which cannot admit an instant’s objection, to dilate to much 
greater extent on the character of NapoLzon. But, as there 
exist some well-intentioned persons who persist to entertain 
erroneous opinions of this great sovereign, (partly from the 
difficulty of dissolving long-indulged notions, partly from a re- 
spect for old royalty, and partly from the cloudy mist in which 
their cogitative faculties have been involved by the wordy no- 
thingness of ministerialists) it may not be altogether superfluous 
to enter a little further into the discussion of this particular por- 
tion of our general subject. 

When Napotkon ascended the throne of France, the regis- 
tered votes of four millions of free citizens pronounced him 
worthy to wield the imperial sceptre of the Great Nation—great 
in the humiliation of aeighbouring pow ers—great in the mercy 
exercised towards her confederated antagonists—great in the 
boundless encouragement of the scienees that enligliten, and 
the arts that refine—great, in conclusion, beyond every nation 
since the days of Pericles and Augustus, im every thing that 
constitutes the true glory, the solid grandeur of a mighty peo- 
ple. Solemnly invested with the purple, and his authority in 
consequence established on a foundation more apparently stable 
and august, NAPOLEON became, to the old line of monarchs of 
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every country, and their adherents, an anticipated antagonist of 
powers and resources far exceeding those previously at his 
command,—powers and resources, which, acquired by popular 
means, were put into action by an authority differing in its in- 
ternal machinery and organization from that which the nations 
had been for ages accustomed to venerate, while in its outward 
and ostensible shape and lineaments it was the exact image of 
the proudest of the ancient sovereignties; Napotkon, his 
mightiness thus portentously increased, was continually and 
alarmingly present in the minds of the other European mo- 
narchs, their former conqueror with means less consolidated and 
ample than those he now possessed, the giant destined to over- 
throw older and feebler powers, and incorporate the continent, 
now perpetually liable to war, from its division into separate and 
weakly-governed states, into one vast and, from its nature, 
peaceful commonwealth. ‘This apprehended and tremendous 
avatar, never absent from their contemplations, stimulated the 
rulers to all practicable measures for the purpose of obscuring 
the reputation of NapPoLEon; secret agents were distributed 
over the whole of Europe, to sap the strong pillars of his power, 
and counteract that mighty and rapidly-engendered influence 
which was smoothing and preparing his way, and levelling the 
obstacles, and straightening the obliquities, that might other- 
wise impede and render his progress inconveniently circuitous. 

These secret missionaries, faithful to their employers, were yet 
compelled to assume a tone and style amazingly wide of those 
which, in contentions an hundred or even fifty years back be- 
tweed the anciently-established races of potentates, would have 
been used or suggested. The ‘ right divine’ had been en- 
tombed ; and these partizans of prejudice were forced, by the 
sheer necessity of the case, to pay that hypocritical homage to 
truth and justice, which, while it is the blackest of all imagin- 
able iniquities, is gratifying to the heart of honesty, as a proof 
of the desperate strait into which the advocates of despotism 
are reluctantly driven. The cry now to be raised was the 
“< Liherties of Europe;’’ the overwhelming ambition of Napo- 
LEON, his tyranny, his cruelty, the dreadful evils arising to 
France herself from his power, and those to ensue from his ap- 
prehended invasions to other countries, &c. these were the 
themes now dwelt upon. Scribblers of every denomination 
were taken into pay, to aid‘in the work of defamation: pamph- 
lets were dispersed over the whole surface of the countries not 
in the immediate occupation of French troops, filled with 
infamous and ridiculous calumnies; and, to the eternal dis- 
grace of literature, the names of Schiller and Kotzebue—and 
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individuals like Schiller and Kotzebue—glittered with a guilty 
splendour in the van of these servile conspirators. What the 
enemies of NapoLkon could not compass by their arms, they 
hoped to accomplish, at least so far as their own safety was 
concerned, by obscure machinations, and deceptious appeals to 
feelings and sentiments actually the objects of their detestation. 
What could a German ruler have to do with liberal notions? 
What sympathy can be supposed to exist between the oppres- 
sor of Poland, and a nation panting, burning to be free, and 
maddening against its tyrants? What newly-discovered at- 
traction, what convertibility to the designs of a crazy despotism 
had a governor of Prussia discerned in the fair form of Liberty, 
that he should so suddenly beeome enamoured of her charms? 
Hitherto we have spoken only of the continental prejudices 
of Napoleon; we shall now advert to the English slanderers of 
that person. The mendacious absurdities urged abroad were 
listened to with eager delight on this side the Channel. There 
is‘a homely but excellent proverb, ‘* Lies never lose in telling ;”’ 
me most abu: idantly, indeed, was it verified in the present sub- 
ject of our discussion. Feelings on the elevation of Napoxxon 
to the throne, similar to those entertained by the continental 
rulers, were partic ipated in by the faction in England; and 
here, as well as in the rest of Europe, that important event was 
regarded with sensations of unspeakable alarm and anguish. 
The perpetual attacks upon his character 6n the continent were 
not always conducted with the secrecy and untraceableness 
with which clever villains generally contrive to manage their 
atrocities; and some things were said and diffused too abomi- 
nably vile and venomous not to draw down upon the authors 
the severe punishment which the general cautionsness of their 
accomplices enabled them to evade; and thus we heard of the 
execution of Palm, and a few more instances of the visitation 
of wrath upon the hirelings employed in aspersing the character 
of Napotzon. ‘These examples were (naturally enough, we 
allow) fastened upon by his defamers in this impartial country, 
as fresh evidences of the unprincipled and wanton cruelty which 
had been imputed to Napotron. The causes of the acts we 
have alluded to were carefully kept out of sight, while the acts 
themselves were invested with invented circumstances, for the 
purpose of exciting additional horror against him of whom they 
were told, and blazoned forth in all the coarsest colours of the 
vulgarest ‘thetoric. Now, when it is considered that, independ- 
ently of prejudices previously conceived, the chief part of read- 
ers in general, howsoever enlightened, are necessarily occupied 
im some business or profession, the serious attention to which 
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absorbs the greater portion of theit time; when it is reflected 
how very few persons are accustomed to think for themselves, 
and weigh the improbability of assetted facts against the legiti- 
mate deductions of unbiassed reason; when we take into con- 
sideration the prevailing disposition to credit all things to the 
disadvantage of an enemy—a disposition which we conceive to 
have raged in this country to an excess beyond that in any other, 
the long existing hatred of England against Franee having been 
the ground work upon which the unprincipled part of oar po- 
litical writers and journalists* but too successfully built their 
plan of iniquitous and vulgar slander; when, we say, all these 
cireumstances are duly weighed, it will appear by no means 
astonishing, that the envenomed calumnies against the sove- 
reign of the French should have been believed to an extent, that 
nothing but the mode of the Restoration could have completely 
counteracted. We have conversed with gentlemen from almost 
every county of England, and feel inexpressible pleasure in the 
intelligence they have afforded us of the prevailing and popular 
sentiment being fully and unequivocally that of every person 
not insane, viz. that the Return of NapoLron, and the re-esta- 
blishment of his government, is the result of the enthusiastic 
devotion to him, entertained by the pkopLe of France. We 
know the extreme horror with which the universal credence in 
this truth is regarded. The example: ah! the terrific example! 
Their sight is blasted by this blazing effusion of political zeal in 
the neighbouring empire—their ears are stunned by the reite- 
rated acclamations of Freedom, clad in her own unelouded 
splendours, and associated glories of NAPOLEON. 

We now proceed to regard the Restoration as it affects 
Louis and his family. We are perfectly aware of the bathos 
into. which we are plunging, when we enter into the dis- 
eussion of this division of our subject. It is somewhat like 
descending from a lofty mountain, from which the eye takes in 
a richly-diversified prospect of fields and streams, and towns, 
and wide waving woods, all lustrously bright in the beams of 
one magnificent and vivifying luminary, to a flat, sterile, and 
cheerless region, involved in crepuscular obscurity, where here 
and there a solitary ray, from some unknown source, sheds 
athwart its dreariness a feeble and flickering radiance, that only 
serves to render the encircling darkness less endurable. But, 









* Of these persons, one has, by dint of hard labour, rendered himself so con- 
spicuous, that not to point him eut to that kind of notice he-so amply merits, 
would be unpardonably negligent. ‘The Editor of the Times conducts that paper 
with a spirit which beats the Newgate Catendar hollow. 
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to reach the termination of our journey, we, as well as other 
travellers, are occasionally compelled to take our way through 
the dark and unproductive waste as over the lofty and sunny 
acclivity; nor, perhaps, are we are entitled to be much out of 
temper, or to vent our dissatisfaction in bursts of splenetic pas- 
sion, in being doomed to encounter the oppressive tedium at- 
tending our progress through a track of this uninviting nature; 
beauty and grandeur never strike the mind so forcibly as when 
contrasted with adverse qualities; and, to make a true estimate 
of the charms andl sublimities of human nature, we should dis- 
passionately compare them with its obscure and grovelling at- 
tributes. 

When the occupation of Paris by the hordes of Russia, and 
the abdication of NapoLron, was officially announced in Lon- 
don, we should have experienced a delight at least as malignant, 
and assuredly as well founded, as that so vehemently shouted 
forth by most of our journalists, had our hearts been capable of 
indulging against the person elected to the throne that ranco- 
rous hatred, in which such a feeling must have necessarily ori- 
ginated. fvery thing that had come to our knowledge of that 
person induced us to consider him im a much superior light to 
that in which subsequent circumstances have forced us to view 
him. We gave him credit for many amiable qualities; and, 
though we by no means found him possessed of any high intel- 
lectual endowments, we regarded him as a person observant of 
his word, kind to his kindred and connexions, fitted to move 
with respectability and contentedness in the noiseless sphere of 
private life, and a sort of individual, in fine, exactly suited to 
discharge the duties of domestic society with credit to himself, 
and satisfaction to others. But, thinking all this, we could not 
so perfectly part with common sense, as to wish him elevated to 
a throne—and such a throne! The manner of his election, 
the circumstance under which it took place, the stipulations 
made with him by the Senare, the non-rising of any part of 
the country in his favour, (for the alledged rebellion at Bour- 
deaux, the recent flight of his niece clearly shews to have been 
confined to Lynch, and some few more interested individuals), 
every incident attending his assumption of monarchy, was de- 
cisive indication, that the feeling of ardent devotion, once ex- 
isting in France towards the line of its ancient sovereigns, was 
not only wholly extinct, but that a new sentiment, belonging 
to a nation very different in its essential characteristics—though 
still nominally French—had arisen out of the Revolution: a 
sentiment rather fixed, than shaken, by the establishment of 
the Imperial Government, that induced the PEoPLE to regard 
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the person/ lately on the throne more in the light of an enemy 
than a friend—as one, whose natural inclinations and exas- 
perated prejudices would unite to the possible re-erection of the 
abhorred despotism from which their own resolution and the 
consummate genius of NaPoLEon had rescued them. On the 
part of the person himself, the unexpected grandeur to which 
he was so suddenly exalted seems to have injuriously operated 
on his mind, so as to have snatched him from himself, and to 
have produced in him a total forgetfulness of his own situation 
among a people taught to laugh at what is called birth, and 
royal descent, and titles, worn by individuals whose very ser- 
vants are worthier of distinction than themselves. In accepting 
a constitution, intended to be broken on the first favourable 
occasion, he appears to have been absorbed in the idea of 
bringing back that golden era, whose experienced blessings had 
driven his family from the throne, and given way to an order of 
things to which its experienced curses had so attached the na- 
tion, that the mightiest talents, much less the maigre abilities 
of the new Ruler, would, we think, have failed to wndermine 
it. He, perhaps, could not appreciate, and his advisers did not 
inform him upon the subject, the immense difference between 
the French of modern times, and the French over whom his 
ancestors reigned. 

«* The breaking up of the detestable old regime has produced 
the most beneficial results. The wealth that centered in the 
hands éf the ancient proprietors, and administered to the profli- 
gate propensities of the Heliogabali of the Vielle Cour, now 
Hows through innumerable channels; the peasant of Old France 
was a slave—the peasant of Modern France is a well-provided, 
free, and happy being. It is true, that the clergy have lost the 
greater part of their enormous domains and revenues,—as well 
as the ancient nobility;—so much the better. It has been said, 
that what tempests are in the physical, revolutions are in the 
political world. We subscribe to the truth of the assertion, 
‘The swarm of locusts that devoured the vitals of the state, could 
only be swept away by the tremendous artillery and circulating 
lightnings of the Revolution. We smile at the dirty little 
wretches who splutter about ‘miserable Frenchmen.’ It is de- 
lightful to us, also, to know, that this disposition of things is 
irreversible, and that any attempt to alter it would engender a 
fiercer turbulence than that which characterized the former 
tornado. ‘The leaves of the Sybilline volume of French politics 
admit of wonderous and portentous scannings. Mr. Pinkney 
almost universally found the peasantry well-lodged, well-fed, 
courteous, hospitable, and intelligent; sLiGHTLy taxed, and 
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CHEERFULLY obedient to the government.’’* Such were the 
observations we offered to the publie three months since, 
and scarcely had six wecks elapsed after their publications, ere 
the speculations we had indulged in respecting the conse- 
quences of the gradual advances towards the old despotism and 
the re-establishment of antique iniquity were fully realized, 
though not so direfully, thank Heaven, as we had expected. 
Every whisper that Truth sent across the Channel about the 
governmental affairs of France, during the short reign of Louis, 
corroborated the conclusions which we, and every person pos- 
sessed of common sense, formed from the public acts and de- 
clarations of his partizans. Louis evidently returned to France 
full of notions of his own consequence, which must now, we 
should conceive, be tolerably subdued, and with ideas of the 
nation by whom he was apparently called in, which have re- 
ceived a final chastisement. In their Forty-fifth Number, the 
Edinburgh Reviewers (whom it is impossible to name without 
applauding) gave an admirably-written essay on the ** State and 
Prospects of Europe,’ as produced by the termination of the 
war, and abdication of NapoLzon; but, though that compo- 
sition contains a considerable display of political sagacity and 
penetration, and is in its structure and diction a brilliant examr 
ple of what we should call the eloquence of ratiocination, yet, 
as experience has shewn that the remarks on some important 
points in that elaborate and animated dissertation were not al- 
together correct, we shall stand, we trust, excused, if we quote 
some of the questionable passages, for the purpose of applying 
them as a kind of scale by which to estimate the height, and 
depth, and extent of the character, temper, and views of the 
person and party whom they principally concern. On the mis- 
taken ideas on the character of NapPoLron, which the writer 
entertained, subsequent events, whose din has not yet subsided, 
relieve us from the ungracious task of making any comments, 
farther than to express our deep regret, that up to the period 
when the article was composed, the slanderers of NAPoLEON 
should have so far succeeded in their conspiracy, as to have de- 
ceived a writer of such distinguished talents, and inveigled into 
their meshes so eminent an advocate of political right, and dif- 
fuser of political illumination. 

Speaking of Louis, to whom the Reviewer awards the ho- 
nour of returning ‘‘ by the spontaneous voice of’’ his ‘*own 
nation’’—*‘ the glory of being reealled by affection,’ (on whose 





* See Criticat Review for February last, article on Pinkney's Travels 
through the South of France in the Years 1807 and 1808. 
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side was “ the spontaneous voice,” and who enjoys “ the glory”’ 

glanced at, no sober person, we imagine, fosters a moment’s 
doubt); speaking of this individual, the writer supposes him long 
enough “ trained in the school of misfortune’ (a phrase whtich 
we do not altogether comprehend when applied to a man who has 
always enjoyed the luxuries, as well as the necessaries of life) 
to “see and feel all the permanent changes that twenty-five 
eventful years have wrought in the condition of his people,” 
and “that mild, honourable, and unambitious, as he is under- 
stood to be in his character, he will be faithful to his oath;—he 
will feel that he is not the lawful inheritor of the powers that 
belonged to his predecessor, that his crown is not the crown of 
Louis XVI. and that to assert his privileges, would be to pro- 
voke his fate.” Now it must be evident to the most ordinary 
capacity, that not one word of all this is true; that instead of 
‘seeing and feeling’? the amazing and beneficial revolutions 
which had taken place in France since the expulsion of his fa- 
mily, in men as well as in things, in the character as well as the 
worldly circumstances of the pegple,—instead of maintaining 
that reputation for mildness and content, which the intelligent 
writer, who thus generously advocates his cause, is so willing 
to allow him the just possession of,— instead of feeling that: he 
was an elected ruler, and not the occupant of a hereditary 
throne, nor the representative of the ancient governors of 
France,—instead of acting under a prudent consciousness that 
his crown was not the crown of Louis XVI. and that to attempt 
the assumption of the old tyrannic dominion and prerogatives 
would be inviting his displacement,—instead of guiding his 
conduct by rules drawn from a true conception of his situation, 
and labouring to gain the affections of the people, what was the 
course of conduct into which he strayed even before his entry 
into the capital? The paper issued at St. Quen prepared a 
high-spirited and indignant nation to regard him with feelings 
of aversion, and a disgust which every subsequent measure 
tended to strengthen and embitter. He came back with a 
crowd of decayed courtiers and mendicant priests, and it was 
speedily discovered that his hungry and holy adherents were at 
any rate, and almost by any means, to be reinstated in their old 
possessions and iniquitous privileges. He forgot the very un- 
favourable light in which almost the whole nation viewed him ; 

he forgot that his success was their disgrace, that to a foreign 
force he was wholly indebted for his shadowy sceptre, that his 
authority had ‘no stay in the affections of the people,”’ that it 
was blended with all the misfortunes and tarnished glories of 
the country, and consequently viewed by the nation with an ab- 
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horrence which the servility of afew abandoned miscreants 
ought not to have concealed from his understanding, and which 
he ought to have known that only measures at once of the most 
liberal and ingenuous nature would have any chance of soften- 
ing into something bearing the mien and tone of a willing com- 
pliance. He rushed with improvident haste into every mea- 
sure calculated to work the downfall of a power which, to ren- 
der in the least secure, required the co-operating union of 
unassuming gentleness, wisdom, and, ABOVE ALL, a strong and 
openly-avowed deference to the institutions of an empire, which 
his election degraded to the rank of akingdom. It should have 
been ever present to his mind, that the very title he bore was a 
perpetual memento to the people of the degradation they had 
endured; that with the name of King was combined the bitter- 
ly-stirring recollections of the miseries sustained under his 
family; and that to assume the language of the Vielle Cour in 
his decrees and proclamations; to surround himself with the 
aristocratic and priestly fooleries of obsolete despotism; to be- 
stow the sunshine of his favour upon men who had abandoned 
their country to foment war against her in foreign regions, and 
treat with contumely or disregard the persons whose talents and 
patriotism had steered the vessel of the state with safety and 
honour through the tempests thus raised; studiously to ridicule 
every thing dear to the eyes, to the memory, to the mind, to 
the heart of the nation; soto change the politicial aspect of the 
state, as to rob it of that proud and splendid exterior, that Ro- 
man dignity which had been produced by twenty years of con- 
quest, and the habits of dominion and wide spreading sove- 
reignty ; dominion and sovereignty, whose preceding existence 
was not more forcibly impressed upon the national mind by the 
edifices and monuments of art to commemorate them, than was 
the expiration of those long-cherished glories recalled to the 
popular recollection by the presence and reign of a family 
brought back by foreign armies—a family whose once nu- 
merous partizans had been so wofully reduced, in numbers and 
influence, by the casualties of time and fortune. He should have 
known, that to be supposed to be aiming at things like these 
would produce his imevitable and final ruin; he should have 
been incessantly and tremblingly alive, we repeat, to the de- 
struction such attempts would naturally expose himself, his 
family, and his cause; certain destruction, we say, because 
the RzsroraTioN was by no means the one generally ex- 
pected. ‘* We hope that prudence will render the era of his 
accession celebrated in the memory of his (ihe) people.’’ Such 


is the conelusion, or nearly the conclusion of the Edinburgh 
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disquisition, as far as regards Louis. Now we unhesitatingly 
assert, that from what the essayist must have known of the 
character of that individual, no sound views of the dispositions 
of Rulers in general, and, we might add, of that of the man in 
question particularly, ought, or could, lead him to such a con- 
clusion. It has most commonly been found that such people 
do ‘return to the impoverished cities and wasted population” 
(though, in this particular instance, it is tolerably well under- 
stood that the cities are not impoverished, nor the population 
wasted) of their country with feelings of vengeance, and that 
many things concerning Louis during the period of his exile 
had transpired that proved him to be fit for any thing rather 
than a ruler of regenerated France. If the very intelligent 
writer, who augured thus favourably of the elected individual, 
really declared his sober opinion upon the subject, and the 
length to which he has extended his remarks, independently of 
the known integrity of the valuable publication in which they 
are inserted, proves him so to have done, though we regret he 
should have been so long since awakened from the blissful 
dream in which his benevolence and imagination involved him, 
to the partial obscuration of these strong powers of penetration 
and judgment he uniformly displays on all political topics of a 
purely domestic nature—we, nevertheless, rejoice that (as all 
his speculations upon Napo.gon’s abdication were, as we sin- 
cerely believe, built upon a wrongly conceived idea of Louis’s 
character and views) he will sit down with a sort of methodized 
enthusiasm, to give us his ideas at length, with more eloquence 
than his April essay of 1814 he cannot, upon what we calmly 
and seriously denominate the late change in the neighbouring 
state. A word or two more on the conduct of Louis, and we 
have done with this ungracious part of our subject. 

The state of the case is clearly this. He is received in France 
as a person elected to the chief magistracy, under certain speci- 
fied and guarded conditions. These he solemnly and unequi- 
vocally accepts (as indeed it was absolutely necessary for him 
to do, in order to obtain the titular supremacy with even that 
appearance of law which the votes of the Senate conferred). 
If he infracts this compact, it follows, of course, that such a vio- 
lation deprives himself of the only basis on which his authority 
is founded. He engages to take the state as he finds it; and 
to make no alterations without the uninfluenced concurrence 
of the Deliberative Bodies. Many things are left to his choice 
to do, or not to do, as his discretion shall dictate, purposely, it 
should seem, to fathom the depth of his prudence, and measure 
the extent of his experience. But stipulations of a vast politi- 
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eal account, and of amazing importance to the higher orders of 
the state and an immense portion of the nation at large, have 
been propounded to, and ratified by, him, the infringement of 
which must inevitably produce a morose jealousy, and gloom 

exasperation, that will speedily surround his throne with all the 
elements of a popular thunderstorm. He enters France. His 
first public act announces to the nation, that his intention to 
abide by the Treaty entered into with him, existed only in 
words. What would have been his situation then, had his sole 
dependence been on the attachment either of the army or of 
the people? A ForEIGN force abets the violation, and pre- 
serves him in his seat. Continuing to act under the same pro- 
tection, he proceeds in the work of mutation. The foreigners 
continue in the capital till almost all the governmental posts are 
filled with his adherents. This done they depart, and flattered 
by what he deems the unchangeable success of part of his de- 
signs, he urges the fulfilment of the remainder with all the con- 
fidence of established authority. The Deliberative Bodies are 
changed in name and in constitution. The emigrés are thrust 
forward upon the public, invested with the honours of the state. 
‘The ambassadors to foreign realms are chosen out of the ancient 
families ; the clergy begin to assume their former pomp and 
arrogance ;* and all tlie disgusting pageantries of antiquated 
superstition are once more revived by unreflecting bigotry. 
The press is shackled. The dearly-bought glories of twenty 
yearst are treated either with insulting indifference or witless 
sarcasm; and the exterior garb and political nomenclature of 
the state are harlequinaded into a resemblance of the old regime. 
The last and decisive measure is yet to come. Attempts are 
made and persisted in to obtain the revocation of the sales of 
National Property, and the smouldering embers of insurrection 
acquire additional heat and activity. In vain does Louis 
ring out his own panegyric linked with the praises of his ve- 
nerated ancestor. The people distrust his every word, and be- 
hold in the descendant of the illustrious Henry the despotism, 
but not the vigour of Louis XIV. In the midst of his obse- 
quious courtiers, he trembles on the brink of ruin. Such is the 
state of things when the appalling news reaches him of the re- 
appearance of Naro.kon. The secret of his own weakness, 





* For the extreme insolence of the emigré priests, see the accounts of the fu- 
nerals of Mademoiselle Raucourt aud Lady Hamilton. 

+ A gentleman who was in Paris when the news of Napoleon’s landing ar- 
rived, and who had resided there some time, informed us, that almost all the 
names of the new buildings (among others the Briner of Jrna) had been 
changed since the Abdication. 
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for the first time, glares fully on his sight. Decrees are passed 
to way-lay Napotkon—he advances—troops are dispatched to 
oppose his march—they join his standards! Grenoble is again 
an imperial city, and Lyons throws open her gates to the Hero 
of Lodi. Vain is every effort at opposition. The army, the 
nation, rally round the eagles. Louis flees from the capital : 
and, “* at the head of two hundred thousand persons of all 
ranks,” NaPoLEon enters the metropolis. 

The expulsion of the Capets was the necessary result of 
the despotic principles upon which they conducted their go- 
vernment, superadded to the hostile feeling entertained towards 
their family by the country they returned to at the reluctant in- 
vitation of a few persons under the controul of a military force. 

What effect will the Restoration have upon the interests of 
the French Nation? Time only can resolve this most important 
and interesting problem. We look forward to the future con- 
duct of Naro.zon, for the accomplishment of mighty designs, 
the fulfilment of vast and hitherto impracticable plans of poli- 
tical amelioration. The manner in which he has been received 
in France certainly augurs favourably for the realization of all 
our speculations. The nation he places his ambition in to rule 
as an elected Prince, has been trained too long, and too se- 
riously, in habits of sound political thinking, not to make it 
evident that the universal joy created by his return must have 
had deeper bases, and more instigating impulsions, than any 

arising merely out of an hatred to the Capets. it must have 
strongly and beneficially experienced the energies of the impe- 
rial government; and the state of France during NaPoLzon’s 
former dominion must have been regarded by the people with 
an enthusiastic fondness correspondent to the rapture with 
w hich they hailed the Restoration. The only part of the Em- 
peror’s character which it was in the least to be apprehended 
would operate to his prejudice in the national mind, was the 
propensity to war, for which he has hitherto enjoyed so large a 
credit. But even here his good genius befriended him; and 
the recollection that the last campaign of NapoLEon would 
have retrieved all the disasters produced by the inclemency of 
the seasons and the treachery of his Allies, had not the treason 
of one of his Generals marred his plans, operated doubly in his 
favour—it excited an indignant regret that the manoeuvres 
of the Emperor should have been foiled; while the nation mad- 
dened at the idea of thus losing the fruits of twenty years of 
victory. Subsequent reflection, we think, may have had a ma- 
terial influence both on_people and sovereign; and the deep 
mortification caused by the misfortunes of 1814 have, very pro- 
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bably, by this time, given way to feelings more likely to operate 
to the improvement of domestic affairs and interior arrange- 
ments of the state. War is not the order of the day in France, 
yet let not the neighbouring kingdoms grow insolent on this 
ground. France and her monarch wish to be at peace; but 
their frontiers once invaded, the tocsin once sounded, and a ca- 
reer will commence of ruthless devastation and inexorable hos- 
tility, that will. not leave, we apprehend, a single state of the 
Continent in a condition to enter the lists with the Empire for a 
period that will give NaPoLEon leisure to organize the whole of 
Europe into great and amalgamated monarchy. But this is.a 
topic we shall presently treat more at length. We do think, 
that, if not assailed by any of the Congressional Powers, Napo- 
LEON will seriously engage in promoting the works of peace 
throughout the whole extent of his states. All his decrees and 
proclamations speak powerfully on this side of the question, 
He will, we think, impart an incalculable impetus to learning’ 
and art; and the science of politics, we apprehend, will receive 
a stronger and more spreading light from the victor of Fried- 
land and Wagram, than from any personage since the days of 
Machiavelli. Two tures he has already done, which entitle 
him to the admiration of every frierd of liberty and justice. 
France, through her Emperor, enjoys “REE PREss, and the 
ABOLITION of the sLAVE TRADE has ortalized the bené- 
volence of NAPOLEON. 

[To be continued. ] B. 














Art. VII.—An Introduction to the Science of the Law; shewing the 
Advantages of a Law Education, grounded on the Learning of Lord 
Coke's Commentaries upon Littleton’s Tenures, or, as they are called 
by way of Distinction, “ The Institute;’ with a View either to the 
Bar, the Senate, or the Duties of Magistracy. By Freperick 
Ritso, Esq. of Lincoln's Inn, Barrister at Law. Clarke and Co. 
Pp. 241. 


Tue present routine of legal education (to call it a system, 
would be an abuse of the term) is so lamentably inefficient and 
ill-digested, that no feeling of surprise can be awakened at the 
appearance of a publication, having for its object, its complete 
abolition, and the establishment of a plan, which promises all 
desirable facility to the attainment of a sound and comprehen- 
sive knowledge of our jurisprudence. Law, a science which, 
in preference to every other, may emphatically be styled a public 
one, (since the guardianship of the lives, the liberties, and the 
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rights of the whole community, constitutes the great end of its 
institution) should, undoubtedly, be exercised by those only, 
who, besides the possession of distinguished natural endow- 
ments, have acquired a mastery of the reasoning basis on which 
% is founded, the principles on which it operates, the spirit as 
well as letter of its regulations, and have traced from the most 
authentic records the mutations which have successively 
marked its progress, together with their causes and results. 
How is this necessary information to be obtained? What 
means are to be employed, what process of research is to be 
adopted, in order to store the mind with intelligence so indis- 
pensable? Is the diligence of the law-student to be directed to 
no deeper sources than the elementary commentaries of Black- 
stone, the lectures of Woodeson, Eunomus, Hale’s History of 
the Common Law, &ec. &c.? After gleaning from these use- 
ful but superficial productions, the prominent rules and _pre- 
cepts of our legal polity, and surveying the general outline of 
his profession, shall he be deemed to have filled up the measure 
of his education, by having superadded whatever knowledge of 
the practice of the courts his assiduity could collect in the 
course of two or three years’ attendance in a special pleader’s 
office? Such slender acquisitions, it is obvious to the plainest 
capacity, are totally inadequate to form a profound and enlight- 
ened lawyer. Yet, this is the prevailing mode in which the 
aspirers to that elevated title, are instructed to attain it! These 
are the auxiliaries by which they are flattered with the hope of 
reaching professional eminence, through paths of embarrass- 
ment and perplexity!’ What course of study, then, we re 
peat the question, ought to be pursued to gain the wished-for 
object? In the first place, we have no hesitation in declaring, 
that, though the works already mentioned are merely elemen- 
tary, and far from being undisfigured with inaccuracies, much 
advantage may be derived from their perusal. Generally ‘speak- 
ing, they exhibit a tolerably faithful sketch of the principal fea- 
tures of our civil code, and are well calculated to prepare the 
way for exploring more recondite authorities, and penetrating 
the profounder recesses of our legal system. These should be 
the subjects of primary study. But the student must not rest 
here. He must not imagine that, when he has imbibed the 
whole mass of information transmitted through these channels, 
he has done any thing more than worked such an improvement 
in his intellectual faculties, as will enable him to enter upon 
and comprehend the doctrines, flowing immediately from am- 
pler and remoter sources. In the second place, therefore, it 
will be necessary that he devote his attention to those authors 
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who have distinguished themselves in elaborately investigating, 
and minutely expounding, | the canons, principles, and rationale 
of the science, in which it is his purpose to become proficient. 
By directing the full vigour of his understanding, now suf- 
ficiently competent to the task, to the close and intense exami- 
nation of “ Littleton’s Tenures,’’ “ The Institute,’ Sir Mar- 
tin Wright’s ‘Treatise on the Feudal System,”’ Hale’s “ Pleas 
of the Crown,”’ and other estimable works of the same stamp, 
he will not only obtain a vast fund of intelligence, but be ca- 
pable of taking a correct and expansive view of the ground- 
work and superstructure of our statute and common law. From 
the three first of these reservoirs of legal learning, he will col- 
lect the whole doctrine of the law, as it regards real and per- 
sonal property; he will become familiar with the maxims which 
have regulated the descent and purchase of estatesy since our 
jurisprudence became systematized; he will acquire a thorough 
insight into the artificial reasons for distinguishing between 
moveable and immoveable possessions, and the rules which go- 
vern the ownership and disposal of them respectively; and from 
the last, he will gather abundant information of the precautions 
taken to prevent, and the penalties attached to, the commission 
of every species of offence, comprized in the tong catalogue of 
crimes. Having adopted this course of research, and, by so 
doing, stocked his mind with a large accession of fundamental 
knowledge, it will, in the third place, be the duty of the stu- 
dent to peruse reports of adjudged cases. These furnish so 
many practical illustrations of the theoretical axioms of the 
law. ‘They reflect on them a powerful and highly useful 
sight. They display with precision and perspicuity their-indi- 
vidual application, the mode in which they operate, and the 
effects of a serupulous adherence to them. And the decisions 
pronouriced by the judges, together with the arguments of 
which they are the result, will be found to amply repay the 
most rigid attention; elucidating many intricate points, and 
imparting superior quickness to the powers of perception and 
ratiocination, In the fourth and last place, an intimate ac- 
quaimtanee with the “‘ Art of Pleading,’’ and with what is 
technically -denominated the ‘¢ Practice of the Courts,”’ is ab- 
solutely indispensabie, For the professional lawyer will find, 

that, without these species of information, all the learning 
deduced from the multifarious authorities to which we have 
referred, is little better than a dead letter. Unaided by these 
acquisitions, his science will be almost nugatory, his argumen- 
tation often misdirected, and his efforts frequently experience 
defeat, from judgment and penetration-far inferior to his own, 

Crit. Rev. Vor. I. April, 1815. 3D 
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These are the main features of that system of education, 
which we think alone adequate to form a liberal and deeply- 
read lawyer. We venture to recommend it, not because it is 
free from difficulty, (for what, even the best devised method, 
can lay claim to such description?) but because, as it appears 
to us, it abounds in many exclusive advantages ;—it unfolds, 
with the least possible obscurity, the rudiments and foun- 
dations of the law; it developes a comprehensive prospect 
of its exterior fabric and internal niachinery; and, though the 
student must ever meet with inevitable impediments in his 
course, it opens to him numerous facilities by which they may 
be overcome, and conducts him to the object of his labours, by 
the clearest and most authentic lights. 

The work now under review consists of four parts. The 
first part is devoted to the consideration of the great utility of 
legal acquirements, the ‘‘ dignity and responsibility of the pro- 
fessional character,’ ‘‘ the reasoning theory of the law,’’ the 
demonstrable nature and systematic connection of legal theo- 
rems, and the utter insufficiency of the prevaling practice of 
“reading and common-placing Blackstone’s Commentaries, 
transcribing precedents,’ &c. &c. to convey any thing that ap- 
proximates to a rational and enlightened view of English jyuris- 


prudence. The second part contains an accurate detail and ex- 
position of the profound learning embodied in ‘* Lord Coke’s 


b 


Commentaries upon Littleton’s Tenures,’’ and an earnest re- 
commendation of them, as the treasury whence the student 
should derive the largest portion of his information. Exem- 
plifications of the * method of illustrating and common-placing 
the Institute,’’ constitute the subject-matter of the third part: 
and the fourth and concluding part presents a train of well- 
digested observations on the value of the proposed course of 
study to “gentlemen who do not intend to follow the law as 
a profession.” 

In the execution of the task which the author has assigned 
to himself, it affords us real pleasure to remark, that he exhi- 
bits talents every way qualified for the undertaking. His plan 
is judicious, and developed with dexterity: his legal knowledge 
extensive, and displayed with precision: and his arguments and 
observations are the genuine offspring of sound thinking and 
unperverted sagacity. He has, it is true, received his edu- 
cation on.the plan which he unequivocally condemns ; but he 
has become familiar with it, only to expose its errors, to shew 
its imperfections, and adopt himself, as well as point out to 
others, a new and a better path. But our applause must not 
be confined to the system recommended, and the address with 
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which it is set forth. The author merits a more exalted en- 
comium. He contemplates juridical science, as well with the 
liberal wisdom of a philosopher, as the technical acuteness of a 
lawyer. Tracing its effects on the intellectual and moral facul- 
ties, he shews that its reasoning theory furnishes abundant 
materials for improving the understanding, disciplining and 
strengthening the native powers of the mind; and that its pre- 
cepts possess, in an eminent degree, a tendency to meliorate 
the propensities of the heart, and inculcate correct ideas of the 
relative duties of men in civilized society. 

We subjoin a specimen of the author’s abilities in this mode 
of treating the subject.. After expatiating on the utility of an 
elementary knowledge of the law, to individuals in general, and 
the bounden duty of those to be well skilled in it, whose situ- 
ation in life may place them among its administrators, or render 
them eligible to the higher dignities of the state, he proceeds : 


« But there is, likewise, another point of view in which the 
proposed lucubrations have a much more extensive influence than 
we are apt, at first sight, to be aware of, and may be attended 
with the happiest advantages. They eminently invigorate and 
fortify the mind’s noblest faculty—the power of attention; they 
discipline the understanding, excite discrimination, give activity 
and acuteness to the apprehension, and correct and mature the 
judgment. They teach us to think and to reason in our youth, 
and will serve to employ us, and to render us useful to others in 
old age. In prosperity, they grace and embellish; in adver- 
sity, they afford us comfort and support. There is no profession, 
no situation in life, in which they do not, at some time or other, 
come into use: they proceed with us through every vicissitude, 
attend us in every walk, and imperceptibly nourish in our minds 
that virtuous self-dependence which is the foundation of whatever 
is dignified in character, and the parent of all great and noble re- 
solutions. 

«« Neither is it in the improvement of the understanding alone 
that we experience the advantages to be derived from this course 
of study; it tends to improve the heart equally, and has a visible 
influence in meliorating and determining the moral character. We 
insensibly awaken to better feelings, and conceive a livelier and 
higher sense of all our social and civil duties, from being impress- 
ed with the evidences of truth and reason, upon which the know- 
ledge of the science of the law depends. Perhaps the truth, of 
this remark, in which there is neither prejudice nor enthusiasm, 
may be thus accounted for: in the study of the mathematics, for 
example, if we take any primary maxim or received truism, as 
‘ that two things which are equal to a third, are equal to each other ; or, 
that equals being taken from equals, equals will remain,’ the conviction 
which it produces operates merely upon the intellect, and has no 
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immediate influence upon us in our views of men and things, as 
members of society. But the principles upon which the science 
of the law depends are, in this respect, widely different: the per- 
ception, for instance, of the degree of civil obligation we are un- 
der, ‘ to live honourably, to do wrong’ to none, and to render to 
every man what is due to him,’ (which are three fundamental 
maxims* in the theory of judicial or legal reasoning,) not only 
enlarges and informs the mind, but tends, at the same time, to 
meliorate and determine the moral character. In the progress of 
this interesting investigation, and the resulting conviction to 
which it leads, of the equitable policy of each decision or rule of 
law, the student will, therefore, not only have his understanding 
enlightened and his mind improved, but will infallibly become, at 
the same time, both a better man and better citizen. I conclude, 
that the course of study which possesses these peculiar advantages, 
is rather to be esteemed and attended to, for the purposes of edu- 
cation in general, than all the learning in the world besides. For 
I regard not the most exalted faculties of the human mind as a gift 
worthy the Divinity, nor any assistance in the improvement of them as 
a subject of gratitude to my fellow creatures, but from a conviction, 
that to inform the understanding corrects and enlarges the heart.’— 
Part 1. p.7 


The author now enters on the first and, certainly, not the least 


important, topic of discussion—the inetiiciency of Blackstone’s 
Commentaries as an ‘ institute for educating and forming 


9? 


lawyers,’’ and the ‘absurd’’ and “ unscientific’’ plan of **co- 
pying precedents. ” By way of introduction, he explains the 
benefit accruing from a minute acquaintance with our history— 

the close connection subsisting between historical and legal 
learning—and their mutual assistance and elucidation. This 
is precisely the view which every man of sense must take of the 
subject. History is alone competent to develope the true 
causes of the establishment of the great body of laws. For, 
with the exception of those fundamental rules, which are no- 
thing more than a confirmation of the principles of rectitude, 
interwoven with the very frame and constitution of the human 
mind, all regulations of civil conduct are purely artificial, and 
have their rise in the mutations and exigencies of society. Na- 
tions in the infancy of civilization, though conscious of, and 
punctiliously following, the primary laws of nature, necessarily 
possess very crude, imperfect, and unwise ideas of remedial ju- 
risprudence. As they gradually become illuminated by useful 
and intellectual acquisitions; as their moral as well as political 





* Juris precepta sunt hec,---honesté vivere, alterum non ca@dere, et suum 
cuique tribuere. Jnst. Civ, Jur. L.1, ¢. 3. 
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condition progressively improves, their scheme of laws soon 
participates in the general melioration. Oppressive and inju- 
dicious doctrines are insensibly exploded,—the rights and liber- 
ties of man are better understood and better defended,—the 
tenure of property is rendered more secure,—and the dictates 
of civil justice become accurately ascertained and firmly settled. 
History, then, by unfolding the progress of nations through 
the successive stages of knowledge and civilization, by follow- 
ing them in their course from comparative darkness to light, 


brings before our eyes the chief events which wrought the in- _ 


troduction of those artificial maxims of law, by which these ob- 
jects are secured, and the causes subsequently operating to give 
them stability and permanence. If, therefore, the,student in 
the laws of England be ambitious of attaining to a sound and 
enlightened acquaintance with them,— if he be not indifferent 
whether that acquaintance be superficial or theoretical,—if, in 
short, he indulge a wish to know why they were established as 
well as what they ordain,—what auxiliary can he call in more 
useful to his pursuits, than the instructive pages of English 
history ? to what sources of illustrative intelligence can his at- 
tention be better directed ? 

Mr. Ritso enforces with considerable earnestness the neces- 
sity of enquiring into the “ philosophy of the reason or com- 
mon sense of the law,”’ and perspicaciously shews the demon- 
strability of a legal proposition. He observes, that, 


** Every proposition is said to be demonstrable in its nature, 
when the mind can certainly perceive the agreement or disagree- 
ment of the ideas of which it consists, whether immediately, as in 
the case of intuitive perception, or through the medium of those 
intervening ideas which are called proofs. Now there is, 
generally speaking, this perceivable agreement or disagreement 
to be found in all our conmmon-law doctrines; that is to say, so far 
as they are capable of being put into general propositions, how- 
ever difficult those propositions may be to the unprepared reader, 
or how artificjal soever in their construction. Let us take, for 
example, the three following rules or maxims: Ist,/ that the fa- 
ther shall not be heir to the son;’ 2d, ‘ that lands descended or 
devised, shall not be charged with the simple contract debts of the 
ancestor or devisor, although the money may have been laid out 
in the purchase* of those very lands ;’ and 3d, “that lands shall 
rather descend to a remote relation of the whole blood, or even 
escheat to the lord, in preference to the owner’s half brother.” 





> 


* With the exception of traders within the bankrupt laws, since the stat. 47 
Geg. 3, 8, 2, ¢. 84. 
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We have here, then, three distinct propositions, in which, upon 
the first view of them, there is nothing like plain reason and com- 
mon sense to be discovered, without the help of those intervening 
ideas from which we learn, first, that under the feudal system, (as 
it formerly subsisted in this kingdom, till about the middle of the 
17th century,) there were certain personal military services to be 
performed, as the price or condition upon which all lands were 
held, and to which, therefore, the father, from his more advanced 
age, was reasonably supposed to be less competent ; and, secondly, 
that it was equally matter of policy, during the same period, that 
the freeholder, by whom the feudal services were to be performed, 
should not be distracted, by civil suits, from the discharge of so 
important a duty; and, thirdly, that the right of succession of the 
whole blood was only admitted upon questions of adjudication 
of title, as a mere rule of evidence to supply the frequent impossi- 
bility of proving a descent from the first purchaser, without which 
(according to a fundamental maxim of our law) no inheritance 
was ever allowed, and, consequently, that this was an indulgence 
to which the demi-kindred could have no reasonable pretension ; 
the descendants of one ancestor being much less likely to be in the 
direct line of the purchasing ancestor, than those who are de- 
scended from the same couple of ancestors. 

** And what, then, do 1 mean to conclude from hence? Ian- 
swer, that the occasion of the difficulty (if any) which occurs in 
the foregoing propositions, arises from a want of due knowledge 
in ourselves, of the extent to which the principles of the feudal po- 
lity have been engrafted into our established system of remedial 
jurisprudence, and the consequent distinction which the common 
law has taken between feudal and commercial, with respect to the 
descent or alienation of real or landed property. 

** From the period of the establishment of the feudal polity in 
England, in the reign of William the Norman, there seems to 
have been kept up a sort of constant struggle between the spirit 
of commercialism, on the one hand, and that of feudality on the 
other; and the consequent operation of these two grand princi- 
ples is to be traced in every part of our law of landed property. 
‘The construction of testamentary alienation, for example, was 
originally adopted upen a purely commercial principle, and in re- 
laxation of the rigour of the feudal system, which had a direct 
tendency to take lands out of commerce, and to render them in- 
alienable. But here, again, the operation of a feudal principle 
interferes, and requires a seisin in the devisor, analagous to that of 
‘the feoffor or grantor in the case of alienation by deed ; so that, 
by the law of England, a will or devise of lands does not operate 
by way of appointment of an heir generally, as in the Roman law, 
but by way of legal conveyance of the lands themselves; and, 
consequently, cannot operate on any freehold lands, of which, at 
the time of making the will, the party have not this species of sei- 
sin. It is the same in the proposition, secondly above mentioned, 
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respecting the heir; when lands were allowed to be freely aliened, 
for the sake of commerce, (for which property is chiefly valua- 
ble,) it seemed to follow, as a necessary consequence, that they 
should also be attached for the debts and other incumbrances of 
the ancestor, upon the same principle ; but here, again, the opera- 
tion of the feudal law interfered, and, upon the principle * that 
the heir claimed nothing from the ancestor, but came in under 
the original feudal grant,’ it was held that he should not be gene- 
rally liable, like the executor, to the ancestor’s debts of every kind, 
but only to debts of record, and debts of speciality, in which the 
heir was named; and the same distinction continues, under cér- 
tain qualifications, to prevail even to this day. And so in the two 
other examples which have been mentioned. The feud was made 
* generally’ heritable in relaxation of the rigour of the feudal sys- 
tem; but the restriction that the father should not succeed other- 
wise than collaterally, and the total exclusion of the half-blood, 
were the consequence of purely feudal principles.” P. 19. 


We have already stated our opinion of the purposes to which 
Blackstone’s Commentaries are properly adapted. That they 
possess distinguished merits, and prefer indisputable claims to 
admiration, it ‘would be doing violence to our judgment to deny. 
Indeed,. considered in the light in which we view them, we 
scruple not for a moment to assert, that they hold a station far 
more elevated than that to which any similar production, with 
which we are acquainted, can possibly aspire. ‘The learned 
judge evidently brought to the execution of his design, a mind 
amply prepared with natural and acquired requisites,—a mind 
inherently gifted with quickness of apprehension, and an ardent 
love of scientific pursuits,—a mind enriched with abundant 
stores of artificial knowledge, enlarged by a sound and saga- 
cious acquaintance with the doctrines of English jurisprudence, 
and adorned with an unrivalled capacity to array them in chaste, 
elegant, and luminous diction. But it should be remembered 
by all, and more especially by those who are his warmest eulo- 
gists, that the circumstances which gave rise to his valuable 
work, as well as the object to the attainment of which it was 
prosecuted, demanded neither a display of the latent and areane 
subtleties of the law, nor any very elaborate exposition of their 
theory and application. Elected to fill the Vinerian chair in 
the University of Oxford, not appointed to dispense instruction 
to the students of the Inns of Court, it was the prime purpose, 
nay, the exclusive duty of this eminent professor, to take such 
a survey of the prominent and striking features of our legal po- 
lity, to give such a concise, yet explicit, detail of its general 
principles and practice, as might tend to inform the minds and 
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liberalize the ideas of his unprofessional audience, without bur- 
thening the memory with a multitude of minute distinctions, 
the retention of which would prove impossible, and without 
perplexing the understanding with occult niceties, an insight 
into which was neither necessary nor desired. This was the 
plan,—the sole and simple plan of the commentator. It is ma- 
nifest, therefore, that to expect from a work, undertaken and 
conducted with this view, a disclosure of the whole, or any but 
a very small part of what constitutes the body and substance of 
English law, is equally unwarrantable and delusive:—unwar- 
rantable, because totally inconsistent with the nature of the 
work, and directly implicatory of an obligation on the part of 
the author to have performed more than he promised to fulfil; 
delusive, because founded on misconception, and supported 
only by error. If this be admitted, as we think it must be by 
all impartial and reflecting persons, it is almost needless to add, 
that there is a grievous self-deception in adopting Blackstone’s 
Commentaries as an institute for professional education, To 
the man of general reading, who aims at mental refinement by 
skimming the surface of science, and indeed to the law-stu- 
dent in his incipient labours, they are at once useful and in- 
viting; but the latter, whether his object be to reach a well- 
earned celebrity, or merely to attain to a respectable footing in 
his profession, must take a far wider range of research; he 
must gather materials much more ample and solid, consult au- 
thorities eminent for copiousness of matter and profundity of 
remark, and, by the help of their light, endeavour to acqnire 
that fund of information, which is indispensable to the gratifi- 
cation of his praiseworthy ambition. 

But we have a further, and, perhaps, not less important ob- 
servation to offer. It has already been said, that the limited 
design of the learned commentator admitted not of an expla- 
nation of the abstruse rules and reasoning of the law. This is 
not the whole sum of its deficiencies. In touching on those 
points which lay within its compass, he was compelled to omit 
the greater part of the learning they involve, and, in conse- 
quence, to forego any extended disquisition on their principle 
and operation. Hence, in perusing his pages, we meet with 
some of the most obvious doctrines, loosely and incorrectly de- 
fined, and apparent contrarieties unadjusted and unaccounted 
for. T his, then, forms an-additional reason, if any be wanting, 
for rejecting the work in question as an authoritative basis of 
legal education, and imposes on the student an absolute neces- 
sity of converting it to that use only, to which we have affirmed 
it to be exclusively applicable. 
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But it is incumbent upon us to substantiate these observa- 
tions by proofs. This we shall do in the language of Mr. Ritso, 
whose diligence in examining these celebrated commentaries, 
with a view to expose the prevailing plan of instruction, by 
which they are injudiciously ‘* forced into an element which is 
not their own,”’ merits and receives our warmest commenda- 


tion. He says— 


It is usually understood, I believe, that of the four volumes 
which form the subject of our present consideration, the second 
(upon the rights of things) is that in which Blackstone princi- 
pally exeels; not only in the selection and arrangement of his 
materials, but also in the propriety and perspicuity of his manner 
of treating them. And yet, with respect to the doctrines which 
confessedly fall under this division of inquiry, how extremely dif- 
ficult is it for the student to form to himself a clear and precise 
notion of those ordinary common-place distinctions between droi- 
turel and tortious coriveyances, between descendible freehold and 
fee-simple qualified, and between estates limited in contingency 
by deeds and by devise. How difficult is it, from what is said’in 
explanation of the nature of our common-law leases, together 
with their several enlargements and restrictions, to collect even 
the primary distinctions between void and voidable, for years and 
for life, and between things in grant and in livery. The operation 
of a fine too, as it differs from that of-a recovery, (where the 
tenant in tail has the reversion in himself, and there are no inter- 
mediate remainders) is by no means distinctly elucidated; nor why 
a recovery cannot be had of an estate-tail with single voucher, 
but only with double voucher at least. 

‘“ In the same manner, again, in distinguishing between con- 
tingent remainders and executory devises, he omits to point out 
that which is the principal and essential difference, namely, 
that ‘the former miay be barred and destroyed, or prev ented 
from taking effect, by several different means, while an exe- 
cutory devise, on the contrary, cannot be prevented or de- 
stroyed, by any alteration whatsoever, in the estate out of which, 
or after which, it is limited. And upon this ground it is, that 
executory devises are required to be limited, so as not to exceed 
the stated time of lives in being and twenty-one years and nine 
months; but not so contingent remainders, because in the latter 
case there is no danger of a perpetuity. Indeed, from the very terms 
in which an executory devise is afterwards exemplified, we are na- 
turally led to confound executory devises with contingent remain- 
ders, and contingent remainders with conditional limitations. I 
allude to the words where a devisor devises his whole estate in fee, 
but limits a remainder thereon to commence, &c.;* for, in this case, 
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the entire fee, or whole quantity of the estate, having been ori- 
ginally disposed of, there was evidently no longer any residuary 
part, or remainder over, for further disposal, but only a secondary 
or springing use.* Wherever a preceding executory limitation 
carries the whole interest, a subsequent limitation is not to be 
considered as a limitation upon the preceding, and to take effect 
after it, but as an alternative substituted in its room, and only to 
take effect in case the preceding estate should fail, or never take 
effect at all.¢ It follows, that the subsequent limitation, in the 
present instance, is no remainder, but only a concurrent possibility, 
which is not barrable by fine or recovery. But, if the subsequent 
limitation had been after a preceding estate-tail, instead of a pre- 
ceding fee-simple, it would have been otherwise; for then it 
would have been rightly named ‘a remainder.’ 

“* Secondly, it is the quality of a remainder to wait the expi- 
ration of the preceding estate, and then to vest in possession, as 
the corresponding part or portion of the same fee; but here, on 
the contrary, the estate which was limited in contingency to B and 
his heirs, was limited so as to vest in possession, in extinction, 
and defeasance of the preceding estate, and consequently is not a 
remainder.” 

« Again we read, that ‘contingencies and mere possibilities, 
though they may be released and devised by will, or may pass to 
the heir or executor, yet cannot (it hath been said) be assigned to 
a stranger, unless coupled with some present interest.’ { 

* But, independently of thus confounding contingencies and 
mere possibilities, as if they were in pari ratione, which they cer- 
tainly are not, there is here a great mistake; first, in describing 
mere possibilities to be such as may be released or devised by will, 
&c.; and, secondly, in supposing devisable possibilities to be in- 
capable of being assigned to a stranger. For, in the first place, 
there is this wide difference between contingencies (which import 
a present interest of which the future enjoyment is contingent) 
and mere possibilities (which import no such interest), namely, 
that the former may be released in certain cases, and are gene- 
rally descendible and devisable; but not so the latter. Suppose, 
for instance, lands are limited (by executory devise) to A in fee; 
but if A should die before the age of twenty-one, then to C in 
fee: this is a kind of possibility or contingency which may be re- 
leased or devised, or may pass to the heir or executor, because 
there is a present interest, although the enjoyment of it is future 
and contingent. But, where there is no such present interest, as 
the hope of succession which the heir has from his ancestor in 
general, this being but a mere and naked possibility, cannot be re- 
leased or devised, &c.§ 

“« Secondly, contingencies or possibilities, which may be released 
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or devised, &c. are also assignable in equity upon the same prin- 
ciple; for an assignment operates by way of agreement or con- 
tract, which the court considers as the engagement of the one, to 
transfer and make good a right and interest to the other. As 
where A, possessed of a term of one thousand years, devised it to 
B for fifty years, if she should so long live, and after her decease to 
C, and died; and afterwards C assigned to D; now this was a 
good assignment, although the assignment of a possibility to a 
stranger.”* Pp. 45—9. 


Mr. Ritso proceeds in the same clear and argumentative 
style, to examine other objectionable passages relative to the 
law of real property. Before the statutes 8 Ann, c. 14, and 
5 Geo. 3, c. 17, no action of debt was maintainable for the re- 
covery of a freehold rent till after the lives ended, or, in other 
words, as long as there was a continuing relation of lord and 
tenant; ‘* for,’’ observes Blackstone,t ‘‘the law would not 
suffer a real injury to be remedied by an action that was merely 
personal.’ But then, as Mr. Ritso very pertinently enquires, 
how comes it, that the action of debt was maintainable after the 
livesended? The real nature of the injury continued the same 
and unchangeable; the determination of the lives, therefore, 
could not impart to it a different complexion, The true reason 
of this doctrine of the common-law is to be traced to the prin- 
ciples of the feudal system. ‘* Under that system, all lands, 
tenements, rents, commons, and hereditaments, in fee-simple, 
fee-tail, or for term of life, were held to be feudal property, and 
were consequently required to be recovered as such by their 
proper feudal remedies ;’’ or, as our old law books indifferently 
term them, ‘real actions.’”” The non-permission of the law, 
then, to institute an action of debt, (which is a personal action, ) 
for the recovery of a freehold rent, till after the lives ended, 
cannot properly be attributed to the real nature of the wrong, 
because that necessarily remained; but it must be ascribed to 
the “ feudal quality of the freehold, or continuing relation of 
lord and tenant.’’ The lives ended, the feudal relation became 
extinet; ‘and, therefore, the rent arrear was suffered to enure, 
as a debt incurred, and to be recovered like any other debt, 
by a personal action, as a matter of mere contract between the 
parties.’”’ 

Passing over the investigation of the remaining similar 
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topics, we now conduct our readers to Mr. Ritso’s animad- 


versions on the learned commentator’s delineation of the law of 
libel. ‘ 


*« We read,” he remarks, “that no action will lie for slander 
or libel, where the defendant can prove the facts to be true. As, 
if 1 can prove the tradesman a bankrupt, the physician a quack, 
the lawyer a knave, and the divine a heretic, this will destroy their 
respective actions. For, though there may be damage sufficient 
accruing from it, yet, if the fact be true, it is damnum absque in- 
jurid; and where there is no injury, the law gives no remedy. 
Eum qui nocentem infamat, non est equum et bonum ob eam rem con- 
demnari;_delicta enim nocentium nota esse oportet et expedit.* 

*« That the truth of a libel may be pleaded specially, in justifica- 
tion, is said to be warranted by the opinion of the profession, and 
the practice of the present day; but this is to be understood with 
certain restrictions; and the defendant cannot, upon the general 
issue of ‘ not guilty,’ prove the facts to be true in justification, but 
only in mitigation of damages.t On amotion for an information in 
the Court of King’s Bench, for a libel, (Mich. Term. 8 G. 2.) Lord 
Chief Justice Hardwicke expressly declared, that it was a mistake 
to suppose that if an action were brought, the fact, if true, might 
be justified; that he had never heard of a justification in an action 
for a libel ever hinted at; that the law was too careful in discoun- 
tenancing such practices; and that the only favour which the 
truth afforded in such case was, that it might be shewn in mitiga- 
tion of damages in an action, and of the fine upon an indictment or 
information. 

** ] presume, then, with submission, that the law is much too 
generally stated, when it is said, that no action will lie if the de- 
fendant can prove the facts to be true; but that which I princi- 
pally object to, in the present instance, is the general tenor of the 
reasoning from the dictum of the civil law. 

It is true, that where there is damage without injury, ubidam- 
num absque injurid, the law gives no remedy, But then it is to be un- 
derstood, that the act from which the damage arises, is itself per- 
fectly innocent and lawful. For example, suppose I have a mill, 
and my neighbour builds a mill upon his own ground, by which 
the profit of my mill is diminished, yet no action lies against him; 
for, in building the mill upon his own ground, he does a lawful 
act.$ And so if one set up a school in the neighbourhood of an 
ancient school, by which the ancient school receives damage, yet 
no action lies; for this is a lawful act, and the public are bene- 
fited by the competition in such cases. But, with respect to 
defamation of character, Which is the ground of an action upon 
the case, for slander or libel, the conclusion is widely different ; 
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for, in order to support the action, the defamation must be shewn 
to be from malice, and unconnected with the ends of public jus- 
tice, and, consequently, in no point of view, can be said to be an 
innocent and lawful a¢t.* On the contrary, the very essence of 
this offence is the manus animus, the malicious and wicked inten- 
tion to defame and vilify, which is no more capable of being justi- 
fied by the eventual truth of the suggestion, upon the general 
issue ‘not guilty,’ than the act of wilfully and maliciously killing 
an attainted or outlawed felon or traitor, is to be justified by the 
production of the record of his attainder or outlawry.+ 

“* But, although it is strictly no justification of the defamer, that 
the alledged matter is true, yet the law having, in this particular, 
a respect to the weaknesses and frailties of human nature, allows 
him either to plead specially some traversable fact, which, by dis- 
proving the falsity of the accusation, is tantamount to a justification, 
(and that indeed has only been settled by very late decisions) or 
to give evidence to that effect upon the general issue, not in justi- 
fication, but in mitigation of the damages to be rendered by way of 
compensation to the party aggrieved; for it is evident, that this 
, must always depend, in a great measure, upon the relative inno- 
cence and credit of him to whom the compensation is to be made. 
And though, as a general proposition, it is no doubt expedient 
that offences should be made known, it is not so by means of 
slander and libel; not by defamatory accusations promulgated in 
malice, and unconnected with the ends of public justice.’— 
P, 57—60. 

This is, unquestionably, a true statement of the law, as it re- 
gards libellous publications ; and fully refutes the doctrine set 
forth by Blackstone. We have, however, a few farther ob- 
servations to make on this interesting subject. 

In the first place, we think the p/vrality of the means of re- 
dress liable to serious objection. By the law, as it now stands, 
an individual conceiving himself aggrieved by the sentiments or 
language contained in a literary production, may exercise his 
discretion in choosing one of three remedies ; viz. civil action, 
indictment, and criminal information. Now this, it is manifest, 
is injudicions on the part of the law; ministers too much to the 
vindictive passions of the complainant; and to the alleged 
offender presents a cruel uncertainty of the punishment which 
awaits him. It is extremely injudicious on the part of the law, 
because it unequivocally demonstrates that a given and specific 
wrong is visited, not with penalty uniform and invariable in its 
nature, (the converse of which we contend ought to be the 
case, and should constitute the governing principle of all reme- 
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dial and criminal jurisprudence,) but with a penalty indefinite, 
because uncertain;—a penalty which may totally change the real 
aspect of the wrong, give to it an air of malignity which is not 
its own, and vice versa. If a certain act or line of conduct be 
considered inimical to the interests of society at large, or detri- 
mental to public morals, it is solely a proper object for the re- 
tributive justice of criminal law; and thus it is regarded in this 
country: if unwarrantably offensive, and groundlessly preju~ 
dicial, to the feelings or character of a private individual, the 
remedy should proceed exclusively from the civil constitutions 
of the state, and be alone administered by civil tribunals; thus 
it isnot in this country. But this duplicate construction of de- 
famatory publications, affecting private persons, has no other 
tendency than to confound all rational distinction between 
criminal delinquencies and civil injuries. It betrays a vacilla- 
tion reproachful to the law, because legal remedies should be 
as specific as the nature of the grievances they are intended to 
cure; and evinces an indecisive, a camelion-like policy, having 
no distinct view of the object, and, in consequence, treating it 
not merely injudiciously, but, we will say, absurdly. 

It were well, if this blemish were discoverable in the theory 
only of the law, but we have no need of evidence to shew, that 
it is calculated to lead, and does daily lead, to the most perni- 
cious practical consequences. Do not the pages of our law re- 
ports teem with accounts of criminal prosecutions for libel, no- 
minally, indeed, at the suit of the crown, but, in truth, at the 
instance of the parties traduced? Does not the experience of 
even the most careless observer furnish him with conclusive tes~ 
timony of this fact? And why is this the case? Is it because 
individuals méving in the ordinary circles of society, conceive 
their honour will be better vindicated from calumny by an ap- 
peal to a criminal, than to a civil, court of judicature? Is it be- 
cause they tenderly and compassionately regard the errors and 
frailties of human nature? Or because mg | imagine that pro- 
ceeding by indictment, is incalculably more lenient and humane 
than suing for pecuniary reparation? The first of these rea- 
sons cannot be the true one; for the honour of the injured 
party is as effectually vindicated in a civil as in a criminal court ; 
the process, indeed, is not precisely the same, hut in either 
case, let the circumstances be what they may, the issue of the 
question depends on the verdict of the jury, That the two last 
are not the real causes, we should waste time in proving. To 
what cause, then, is the frequency of this species of prosecution 
to be referred. ‘The answer must be, we apprehend,—to the 
permission, granted by the law, of considering the offence in 
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either a criminal or civil point of view; by which a temptation 
is held out too strong to be resisted,—a temptation to gratify to 
their fullest extent, the powerfully excited passions of hatred 
and revenge. How seldom does it occur, that an individual, 
conceiving himself the object of unmerited ridicule, or his cha- 
racter vilified and aspersed, is satisfied with the means of redress 
afforded by a civil tribunal? The law inconsiderately empow- 
ers the complainant to make his despotic election of the mode 
of reparation or punishment, and the cruel but usual result is, 
the adoption of those proceedings which promise a wider scope 
for the exercise of impassioned feelings and vindictive ani- 
mosity ;—proceedings which begin with throwing a factitious 
odium on the conduct of the defendant, by compelling him to 
appear at the bar of criminal justice; terminate in consigning 
his person to a prison cell, and in depriving him of the possi- 
bility of self-support. Certainly, such capricious power ought 
not to vest in any one. And the folly of viewing the offence in 
question in two opposite lights, is equalled only by the impo- 
lacy and wickedness of making the nature and extent of the pe- 
nalty depend on the arbitrary will of an interested party. 

Our third objection is so necessarily deduced from these re- 
flections, that we forbear troubling our readers with a recital of 
the arguments which corroborate it. 

In the second place, (and this will be our final observation) 
we think the process by indictment or information exposed to 
an objection not incident to the remedy by civil action. It is 
now the settled practice of the courts, in cases where the truth 
of an alleged libel may be wholly or partially substantiated, to 
permit the proof to be adduced “ in mitigation of damages in an 
action, and of the fine upon an indictment or an information’’* 
Now, in the first case, that of civil action, the palhating cir- 
cumstances are submitted to the consideration of a jury, who, 
having ample opportunity of balancing the credit of the wit- 
nesses, of duly appreciating the importance of the facts testi- 
fied on either side, are competent to take an impartial and ac- 
curate revision of the particular character of the injury, and, 
therefore, to award such pecuniary compensation as shall sa- 
tisfy the merits of the case. The whole cause is confided to 
their judgment. And it is their province as well to apportion 
the damages, as to decide upon the cogency or weakness of the 
evidence. Not so in the case of indictment or information. 
The same accusation, the same testimony, in its support, are, it 
is true, urged upon the attention of the jury; but they are de- 
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barred from hearing facts which might qualify or extenuate the 
conduct of the defendant, and are strictly and rigidly bound to 
pronounce a verdict upon a statement, which, to say the least 
of it, must be er parte. This is the limitation of their func- 
tions. It is then reserved for the discretion of the judicial body 
to assign a punishment to the offence; an offence over which 
they before had no jurisdiction; and thus that, which in one 
case is justly deemed the most valuable prerogative of a jury, 
and the best security of the accused, is in the other (though the 
subject-matter be undeniably the same) transferred to persons, 
who, whatever may be their claims to respect, ought never to 
supply an office so distinct from their own. 

We return to the volime before us. 

The second part-commences with recording the opinion of 
Lord Chief Justice Reeve, as to the most efficient plan of legal 
education. The best,’’ said his Lordship, ‘‘ the easiest, and 
the shortest way for a man to be educated and formed to be a 
lawyer, is to make himself master of Lord Coke’s Commen- 
taries on Littleton’s Tenures.””’ The recommendation of this 
plan is the principal object of the author. Our limits do not 
allow us to followhim through bis very long though interesting 
disquisition, but we shall give one extract as a specimen of his 
style and argument. 

“To the objection, that ‘‘there is a great deal of what was 
law in Lord Coke’s time, which is not the law now,’’ Mr. 
Ritso thus responds: 


*« Certainly, the revolutions that have taken place in our civil 
liberties, from the commencement of the seventeenth to that of 
the present century, have necessarily produced a corresponding 
revolution in our legal polity, and many material alterations have 
been since adopted in the administration of private justice. 
These, however, are of so recent a nature, as to be attended with 
no serious difficulty to those who would be at the pains of collect- 
ing them, for, in effect, they are pait of the history of our own 
period ; while they also lie within so small a compass, that, taking 
the Institute for the parent stock, they are such as may be easily 
and speedily engrafted upon it at any time. Indeed, to speak ac- 
curately, our system of laws has undergone no revolution, but 
only an alteration in these instances; and with respect to what the 
law was before these alterations were adopted, and more particu- 
larly in what relates to the forms of proceeding in real actions, 
this species of information is indispensably necessary to the stu- 
dent, in order to enable him to apprehend the reasons and prin- 
ciples of many of the subsisting proceedings in modern practice ; 
it is the foundation which is required to be first laid, before we 
attempt the superstructure. 
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** The proceeding by writ of entry, for example, (which is now 
disused in practice, excepting that the form only is preserved in 
common recoveries) is it not the key to the subsisting doctrine of 
remitter? If the tenant who had right to the land, but was out 
of possession, had afterwards the freehold cast upon him, by some 
subsequent defective title, and entered by virtue of that title, he 
was liable to be evicted in a writ of entry; for the writ of entry 
did not meddle with the right of property, but only went to dis- 
prove the title of the tenant, by shewing its unlawful commence- 
ment; and, in that case, the tenant would have been driven to his 
writ of right, to recover his just inheritance; to avoid the incon- 
venience of which the law gives him remedy by remitter. In the 
same manner, again, it is in the disued proceeding by writ of 
assize, in which the demandant was requited merely to shew his 
own title, and not to disprove that of the tenant, that we must look 
for the principles of the more modern mode of proceeding by 
ejectment. And although, perhaps, there are few recent instances 
to be met with, of the prosecution of real actions by writs of en- 
try, assise, formedon, writ of right, or otherwise, yet, as these 
actions are still in force, and still part of the law of the land, they 
will, consequently, still form a necessary part of the education of 


the law student: there are precedents to be found of their having’ 


been more than once resorted to, within the last fifty years; and, 
as it is naturally to be expected that cases will again occur, in 
which the proceeding by ejectment will be an insufficient remedy, 
we cannot say how soon we may not have further occasion for 
them.’ Pp. 83—4. 


After evincing, by incontrovertible arguments, the great uti- 
lity of making the Institute the basis of education, Mr. Ritso 
closes this section with explanations and corrections of certain 
phrases in Lord Coke’s work, which the student will find highly 
useful. He then proceeds to the third division of his subject, 
and clearly unfolds his method of illustrating the Institute. 
We subjoin a specimen. The first paragraph is cited from the 
text of Lord Coke: vide Co. Litt. 266. a. 


“‘ R brought an ejectione firma against E, for ejecting him out 
of the manor of D, which he held for a term of years of the de- 
mise of C. E, the defendant, pleaded that B gave the said manor 
to P, and Katherine his wife, in tail, who had issue E, the defend-, 
ant, and after the douces infeoffed C of the manor, upon condition 
that he should demise the manor for years to R the plaintiff, the 
remainder to the husband and the wife, &c. C did demise the 
land to R, the plaintiff, for years, but kept the reversion to him- 
self. Wherefore, Katherine, after the decease of her husnand, en- 
tered upon the plaintiff, &c. for the condition broken, and died ; 
after whose decease the land descended to E, the issue in tail, &c. 
now defendant; judgment si action. Exception was taken against 
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the plea, because K, the defendant, maintained his entry by force 
of a condition broken, and shewed forth no deed; and the plea 
was ruled to be good, because the thing was executed, and there- 
fore he need not shew forth the deed. Note: the defendant being 
issue in tail, was remitted to the estate-tail.” 

** You have here, I would say,” (observes Mr. Ritso) “ the 
case of a title by remitter. A and Bb, husband and -wife, were 
tenants in tail of certain lands, of which they made a feoffment to 
D, upon condition ‘to lease to E for years, and to limit the re- 
mainder te them, A and B,’ Upon this, D made the lease to E for 
years ; but, instead of limiting the remainder to A and B, he kept 
the reversion to himself, which was, therefore, a breach of the 
condition. A died. Then B, the widow, entered upon EK, the 
lessee, for the condition broken, and died; and then the issue in 
tail entered ; and now, upon an action of ejectment being brought 
against him by the lessee, for the remainder of his term, he (the 
issue in tail) sets forth these facts in a special plea in bar, and 
thereupon prays judgment according to the usual form, ‘if the 
plaintiff shall have and maintain his said action thereof against 
him.’ To this the plaintiff demurs, and alleges, for cause of the 
demurrer, that the defendant had pleaded the condition broken, 
without having produced the deeds to prove it; which is con- 
trary to an established rule in pleading, ‘ that whenever deeds are 
relied on, they must be regularly produced in court,’ and that for 
two reasons: first, that the court may be able to judge, whether 
there are sufficient words to bear out the construction which has 
been put upon them; and, secondly, that they may be proved by 
the witnesses, or other proof if necessary, which is matter of fact.* 
But the demurrer was over-ruled, and the ‘plea of the defendant 
was adjudged to be good, because the remitter was taken to be 
the gist or substance of the plea, and not the breach of the con- 
dition, which was only narrative and matter of inducement to the 
defendant's title, and consequently not material; for, he being 
issue in tail, the estate-tail was immediately executed in him by 
the descent of the freehold; that is to say, from the moment the 
freehold in law was cast upon him, by the descent, he was in- 
stantly remitted to his more ancient droit in tail.’ Pp. 131—3. 


Many other passages in the Institute are elucidated with 
equal precision and clearness. Indeed, in the investigation of 
every, even the most complex theorem, our author proves him- 
self well versed in the intricacies of law, and fully adequate to 
unravel them with skill and facility. He takes an extensive 
but accurate prospect of the diversified scheme of our juris- 
prudence, examines the grounds upon which various important 
maxims are founded, and fortifies the conclusions he draws by 
references to authorities, still regarded as the great lights of the 
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science. Moreover, the general texture of the reasoning is 
close and ingenious, and reflects much eredit on the logical 
subtlety and critical acumen of Mr. Ritso. 

Of the literary merits of the work, our readers shall judge for 
themselves. The following paragraph is extracted from the 
fourth part, which contains many examples certainly of similar, 
if not superior, excellence. 


«« The expediency of an application to this course of study,” 
{the study of Lord Coke’s Commentaries) ‘‘ on the part of those 
who have no intention to follow the law as a profession, is. not 
only incumbent upon every gentleman in the kingdom, as a pri- 
vate duty; it is also matter of general concern, and is founded in 
the highest political considerations. The melioration of men, in 
their social state, has been always the infallible result of the com- 
bined activity and talents of those who constitute what may be 
called the ‘thinking aggregate’ of the community. From them 
the sense of duty is derived which informs the ‘conscience’ of a 
nation, and gives to public opinion its proper tone and energy: 
they insensibly enlighten and enlarge the public understanding ; 
they cherish and invigorate the feelings of patriotism, communi- 
cate activity to the wheels of government, and are at once the 
main spring and rallying point of whatever is-calculated to pro- 
mote the common weal and interest. We have here, then, a dis- 
tinct point of view in which the dissemination of instruction, and 
especially of that most useful branch of it, ‘the knowledge of the 
laws and constitution of our country, contributes powerfully to 
influence our political condition and well-being:in the rank of na- 
tions. Liberty, like empire, is maintained by the same arts by 
which it was acquired. This noblest inheritance of mankind: has 
been transmitted to us by our ancestors, to be by ourselves trans- 
mitted, if not augmented and improved, at least without detiora- 
tion, to our posterity. And how, but by diligently looking inte 
the nature and condition of the trust, ean we-be ever qualified to 
act with fidelity in the execution of it? This, is an obligation 
which, in conscience, and upon every principle of honour aad ho- 
nesty, we are all bound to perform.” Pp. 156—7. U. 








Axt. VIII.—A Review, and complete Abstract, of the Reports of the 
Board of Agriculture, from the Midland Department of England; 
comprising Staffordshire, Derbyshire, Nottinghamshire, Leicester- 
shire, Rutlandshire, Warwickshire, Huntingdonsiure, Northampton- 
shire, Oxfordshire, Buckinghamshire, Bedfordshire, and a principal 
Part of Cambridgeshire. By Mr. Marsua.t,, Author of various 
Works on Agriculture, and other Branches of Natural, Political, 
and Rural Economy, &e. &c. S8vo. Pp.652. Longman & Co, 
1815. 

[Concluded from p. 302.} 
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As our Review of these Reports is brief, we desired to have 
inserted the whole in our last Number; but it was not prac- 
ticable. We have little to add, on a subject that must lose 
from partial investigation. But, as we think the volumes at 
large may be read with advantage by all classes of farmers, 
we subjoin two other extracts, which appear to us decided spe- 
cimens of Mr. Marshall’s claims. 


*« Oxex—On this interesting topic we find a succession of 
pages, which comprise a few valuable passages. In the following 
observations of Mr. Tuckwell, of Cygnet, there is much good 
sense and evidence of experience. I transcribe them with much 
satisfaction. 

*« P. 291. ‘In regard to the benefit of working them, he could 
not readily conceive how any one could doubt it (note :—it is the 
common husbandry around Burford; almost every man having 
them); that they are much more profitable than horses, he has 
not the shadow of a doubt: to keep one team of horses is useful, 
but all the rest should be oxen. Whenever they are not found 
useful, he thinks, from all he has observed, that the reason is 
their being improperly fed and driven. To make it so cheap a 
scheme as to work on straw, or any oxen that are not in good 
flesh, is the sure way to fail; they should be so well fed at all 
times, worked or not worked, as to be kept in good flesh; if they 
were always full half fat, it would be so much the better; they 
then are in heart, will work without losing flesh, and are always 
ready to fatten in proper time: an ox should be fattened, not so 
much by change of food, as by merely resting from labour. Thus 
managed, they are as strong as any horses, and will work just as 
well; or at’ the most, the difference is not more than as four 
horses to five oxen: but with him, four oxen have all this sum- 
mer done more work than four horses. To turn them to straw 
because they do not work for a month or two, he holds to be very 
unprofitable; and while at work, they should never lose flesh, - 
and always thrive though worked. To let them go back in win- 
ter, and feed just when ‘they work, is utterly unprofitable. The 
worst food he gives when they do not work, is cut straw, with a 
mixture of ordinary hay. If they are hard worked in barley sowing, 
he gives them a little barley meal night and morning, the quan- 
tity small; but, at all events, does not let them lose flesh, as that 
is much more unprofitable than improving their food. Driving 
is another object of much consequence ; they want more attention 
than horses to keep them equally in work. All plough at length, 
both horses and oxen, and in harness. In health, and general 
freedom from disease, they are superior to horses; he does not 
even recollect having a lame ox.’ 

« P. 293. ‘ Mr. Pinnal, of Westall, near Burford, one of the 
greatest furmers in the county, keeps more oxen than horses, and 
has one farm of 300 acres without a horse upon it; and he has 
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not the least doubt, but that oxen are, upon the whole, as cheap 
again as horses. Upon a farm at Westall, of 600 acres, he keeps 
ten horses and twelve oxen: the country is all stonebrash, and 
upon above 2000 acres, he and Mr. Bagnall have not more than 
twelve acres of meadow; so that the common idea, that oxen can 
only be kept profitably where there is much good grass land, is 
completely refuted by the practice of this great and well-managed 
farm. ‘They keep between fifty and sixty Hereford oxen, which 
is the breed they prefer.’ 

«© Again—‘ Mr. Pinnal thinks that they cannot be in too high 
order for work, and that the reason why the use of oxen has in 
many cases failed, has seen nothing more than bad feeding. They 
lie out in the yard in winter. All the farmers in this vicinity have 
more oxen than horses; and far more than they had, ten, fifteen, 
or twenty years ago. He is very certain, that five oxen will do as 
much work as five horses; yet two oxen do not cost more than 
one horse. (?)” 


On woop.anps, extracted from Mr. Pitt’s Leicestershire, 
that gentleman states— 


‘ There is very little timber on the Melton Mowbray side of 
the county, till you reach the Duke of Rutland’s estates, where 
there are very extensive plantations of oak and other forest trees, 
which, as they grow up, will be a great ornament to the country. 

‘¢ But little or no great supply for ship-building, or naval pur- 
poses, must be looked for here, although Lord Moira has a pro- 
fusion of timber of every kind in Donnington Park, of between 

4 and 500 acres; oaks of all ages, from the young sapling to the 
old venerable oak, that has stood the blusts of four or five cen- 
turies, now past maturity, and verging to decay. I cannot help 
thinking but it would be a ration: ul, desiravle, useful, end much 
to be wished for triumph of utility over taste, if the great land 
proprietors would permit these to be culled out and sent to mar- 
ket, before they were too far decayed; their places might be sup- 
plied by fresh plantations; and interest, profit, and personal ad- 
vantage, must strongly second the preposal; many of these would 
now, in a mild and moist spring, yield a good deal of bark (an 
article now of high price and in great demand), and some might 
produce useful timber, but many of them I fear are too far gone. 
A considerable quantity of excellent and capital oak is also there to 
be found, in high perfection and maturity, growing alinost close 
to the Trent; and dispersed all over the park is elm, ash, lime, 
and beach, in great plenty, and of every stage of growth. 

«« Lord Moira has annual falls of timber and sales; in South 
Wood, Ashby Old Park, not by auction, but upon the following 
liberal principle: the timber is cut down by his lordship’s agent, 
and the bark and appendages sold; it is then marked.and valued 
by a proper judge, tree by tree, and the value entered in a refer- 
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ence book: an agent attends at stated times, and sells to any one 
who applies, farmer, dealer, or tradesman; whatever he fixes on, 
whether on one or more trees at this valuation, no abatement is 
made or advance put on. Mr. Dawson, his lordship’s steward, 
thinks more money might be made by auction, but the tenants 
and the country are thus accommodated for their own consump- 
tion. 

** The price and value of the different kinds of timber in the 
Midland counties, I have been well acquainted with for about 
forty years, the first twenty years of which it underwent but little 
advance; but within the last twenty it has advanced considerably: 
the following are the Leicestershire prices, at two periods of time: 


** Price of Timber from Mr, Marshall. 





In 1786. in 1807. 

an See “ee - s. @. s. ad, 
Oak in the round, per foot - - 1 6to2 O 2 6to3 O 
Ash, ditto be org? S 1 6 2 0 
Elm and beach, ditto 28 S212" 9 1 8 0 0 
Poplar, ditto - -90 8 1 2 1 6 0 0 
Inch oak boards, per sq. foot -0 0 O 8 0 6 0 0 
Elm, ditto - -0 0 O 14] O 2 O08 
Ash, ditto - -00 014 ditto 
Poplar, ditto - «0 0 O if ditto 
Ash axle-trees - - - - -3 3to3 6 4 6to5 O 
Six-inch felleys,a trineof 13 - 12 0 0 0./16 0 18 06 
Narrow, ditto - - -8 0 00 12 O 0 0 
Elm naves, per pair - - - -4 0 O 0 7 0 8 0 


«« The value of growing oak, coppice timber, with the bark and 
all appendages, seems to be doubled within the last twenty years ; 
the timber itself is advanced rather more than as two to three; 
but the value of oak bark in that time is advanced more than 
fourfold.” 


Mr. Marshall, throughout the whole of his Review, seems to 
be aware, that he has much to do, in combating fashionable 
agricultural opinions with the weapons of science. A public 
report is a sort of state paper: it occupies a conspicuous rank 
in the annals of husbandry. But, if speculative individuals 
chance to give the name of temerity to his exertions, the more 
sober class of agriculturists will do him nobler justice, 

It may not be improvident to conclude with the following 
lines, which the practical farmer would do well to hang always 
over his chimney-piece: 

«* One year’s good weeding, 

Will prevent seeding ; 

But, one year's seeding, 

Makes seven years’ weeding.” L. 
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Axt. IX.—The Pilgrims of the Sun; a Poem. James Hoce, 
Author of the Queéen’s Wake, &c. Svo. Pp. 148. Murray. 1815. 
A pupil in the many chambered school, 


Where Superstition weaves her airy dreams. 
WorpsworrTn. 


Rurav and romantic scenes are the natural birth-places of 
pure poetry. Their quiet, their seclusion; the unbroken con- 
templations of ideal beauty and excellence to which they in- 
vite the mind, are the genuime inspirers of melodious strains, 
and beautiful imaginations. Almost all the great poets have 
been born and educated in the bosom of rural retirement; or, 
being gifted with the poetic attributes and capabilities, yet com- 
pelled by circumstances to dwell amid the turmoils of the 
world, have resorted to nature for their most captivating pic- 
tures, their most enchanting delineations. The varied aspects, 
the rich combinations, the striking contrasts, she affords, 
(more especially when local superstition contributes the in- 
fluence of its spells, and bestows something of a religious so- 
lemnity, an unearthly aerial charm, on her diversified and pic- 
turesque combinations) operate upon the sensibilities of the 
poet with a generating power, and, mingling with the visions of 
his faney, engender those half-earthly, half-heavenly reveries, 
whose fixed and consolidated abstractions are the vivifying se- 
cretions of an exalted imagination, nourished into appreciable 
expansion by an intimate and prolific communion with the visi- 
ble beauties of nature. The embodied results of this indefin- 
able association are pure poetry ; and so strong are its charms, 
so fascinating its appeals to the natural love in the human 
breast of the marvellous, that its impressions are always de- 
lightful, though such poetry is frequently devoid of the po- 
lished smoothness of verse observable in less animated produc- 
tions. Such are the charms that kindle up and absorb the 
whole soul in those parts of the works of Shakespeare that con- 
tain the creations of his rich and flexible fancy,—-that enchant 
in Ariel, appal in the Witches, and are so thoroughly interwoven 
in what (as far as regards free and exquisite imagination) we 
must call the first of his plays, as to involve the mind in one 
series of fairy intrigues, and elfin machinations; a play in which 
the human agents are, as to the business of the drama, merely 
secondary persons, and scarcely contribute to the delight re- 
- ceived from the production, excepting as they serve to bring 
into action the delicate trickery of the supernatural characters. 
Such, too, are the charms in almost all the old ballads, of this 
and other countries, that have preserved them from oblivion in 
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spite of the rugged and broken texture of their metre. Such, 
also, in a very considerable degree, are the attractions of the 
composition to the consideration of whose merits this article is 
devoted. Reared in the sylvan solitudes of Ettricke, Mr. Hogg, 
in a region consecrated by the sorceries of a romantic supersti- 
tion, and possessed of avery ardent and copious fancy, has felt 
the inspiration of the surrounding scenes, and produced séme 
singularly beautiful, though light, poems, which reflect no small 
credit on the Scotish Muse, and place the author on a very 
conspicuous eminence in the world of poesy and imagination. 
In comparing his merits with those of the “ Dii Majores’’ of 
the day, we are not inclined to place the Ettricke Shepherd on 
a level with Scott, Lord Byron, Campbell, or Moore. The 
voluptuous beauties of the latter he need not envy: the masterly 
measures of the Border Minstrel his pupil cannot in reason be 
expected to equal: so young a poetas Mr. Hogg must still re- 
gard the author of O’Connor’s Child with ambitious veneration, 
and in the lays of a “‘ shepherd’’ we must not hope the haughty 
energies and misanthropic reveries of the most powerful, and 
perhaps, after all, the most interesting poet of the age. No, 
this would not be reasonable. Mr. Hogg is evidently a 
man of genius. If the seclusion in which his earlier years were 
passed deprived him of the advantages of learning, neverthe- 
less, considering him as a destined poet, this retirement has 
been peculiarly beneficial to him. His talents are unquestion- 
ably brilliant, but they want substantiality. This is observable 
even now, when the habits of his former life, his absence from 
the bustle and gaieties of society, and association with the re- 
tired beauties, and remote charms of romantic nature, (which, 
for the most part have a mixture of solemnity) might have been 
expected to have tinged his mind with a corresponding serious- 
ness, and without detracting from the lustre, to have given a 
weight to the abilities which they certainly do not possess. It 
is not ill-natured to suppose, then, that if with the advantages 
of abstraction from the tumults of the world, and a resi- 
dence amid the romantic landscapes of Ettricke, Mr. Hogg 
still retains too much of his original mercury, habitual inter- 
course and companionship with those classes of society, among 
whom alone, in all probability, the circumstances of his birth 
and condition in life could have procured him admittance, 
would have totally destroyed every finer propensity, and, by en- 
couraging the natural volatility of his dispositon, utterly ruined 
those brilliant poetical faculties of whose fair and shining fruits 
we profess our unequivocal admiration. 

The most beautifully-imagined and airily-composed of the 
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tales contamed in Mr. Hogg’s first publication, the Queen’s 
Wake, is, without doubt, the story of Kilmeny. The same re- 
corded superstition that served for the basis of that very fanci- 
ful composition, is made the ground-work of the present poem. 
The detail of the story of the ‘ Pilgrims of the Sun’ will not 
occupy mueh time or space. It is simply as follows. 

Mary Lee, of Carelha, (the only daughter of a noble lady, 
whether Duchess, or Baroness, we know not) the representa- 
tive, of course, of all that is lovely and fascinating in woman, 
has been educated with greater care than fell to the usual lot of 
maidens of the times in which she lived, and this, conjoined 
with the natural seriousness of her temper, and the early habi- 
tude of perusing religious books, has awakened in her mind 
anxious and tormenting doubts of the truth of much of what 
her religious instructors had endeavoured to force upon her be- 
lief. In this disposition, she is accosted one beautiful evening 
by a supernatural being, 


«* With face, like angel’s, mild and sweet,” 


who invites her to accompany him to “ where she longs to be.”’ 
Mary Lee involuntary obeys the behest of her heavenly visitant 5 
her soul quits its mortal mansion, and she rises in the air “a 
naked form, more lightsome, pure, and fair, than he,’’ re- 
ceives from him “alight seymar, not of earthly make,’ and 
away they soar through the regions of the air. Mary is con- 
ducted by her guide through the whole system of existence, 
whose centre and focus she discovers to be the Sun. All the 
wonders of the celestial spheres are displayed to her strength- 
ened and astonished vision, she is conveyed by the angel (Cela) 
into the presence of the living tabernacle of God, and hears, 
with a transport that overpowers every feeling, the unutterable 
praises of her Maker chanted by the beaming assemblies of eon- 
gregated seraphim. After some little farther stay in the “ hea- 
ven of the Sun,’”’ Mary and her conductor make a tour of the 
worlds composing our system, beginning with that of Love, 
and ending with the region whose dark and rueful recesses are 
the ordained residence of mortal guilt, when summoned from 
the earth. Mary and Cela now descend upon the globe, when 
the virgin is suddenly abandoned by her celestial conductor, 
and left alone in the churchyard of Lindeen, 


«« With her fair guide, her robes of heaven are fled, 
And round her fall the garments of the dead. 


In the meanwhile, the mother of Mary misses her child, or- 
ders a search after her, and the body of the maiden is at length 
Crit. Rev. Vou. I. April, 1815. 3G 
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discovered stretched on the spot where Cela first accosted her.’ 
It is conveyed with grief and distraction to the halls of Carelha, 

where the afflicted mother watches over the cold remains of her 

darling child, with the fond hope of discovering that life yet 
lingers in the still lovely frame:—hope, at length, departs, and 
the body of Mary Lee is entombed within the precincts of Lin- 

deen Abbey. For the remainder of his materials the poet is 

indebted to an old superstitious legend, common, we believe, to 
many countries. A monk, religious and rapacious as most of 
the tribe, had observed many precious ornaments reposited in 
the bier of the maiden supposed to be deceased, and remarked 
that the body was richly adorned with strings of pearl, and the 
fingers with diamond rings. He resolves to possess himself of 
these costly articles. At the dead of night he repairs to the 
grave, removes the inclosing earth, incloses the bier, and lays 
his sacrilegious hands upon that portion of his intended booty 
most easy to be removed. He then lifts the corpse upon his 
knee, and essays, but in vain, to unclasp the rings. Unshaken 
in his horrid purpose, he takes a knife from his baldrick, with 
the resolution of exciding the fingers. He gives one cut— 
when the soul returns from its aerial journey, enters the body; 

which resumes its vital functions, ‘the hoary thief’’ loses his 
senses through terror; and Mary, arrayed in her funereal gar- 

ments, repairs at midnight to Carelha; her arrival produces 
considerable alarm, which changes into wonder upon the ex- 

planation given by Mary, and the recital of her heavenly voy- 

age. Mary subsequently meets with her angelic conductor in 

a human form, and in the character of a harper. They are 
wedded; and the tale concludes with a very beautiful account 
of the manner in which they passed their lives, and of the per- 

suasion long cxisting in the neighbourhood of Carelha, that 

their spirits continued for a considerable period, after their de- 

cease, to haunt the spot in which they had resided, and that the 

periods of their visitation were always the precursors of unex- 

pected blessings. 

The resemblance of the “ Pilgrims of the Sun’’ to the story 
of Kilmeny we have previously urged: but we are happy to per- 
ceive; that, nevertheless, Mr. Hogg has contrived to give an air 
_ of considerable and elegant originality to the present effusion of 
“his génius. The poem is divided into four cantos, the first and 
last in 6allad metre, the second in blank rhythm, and the third 
in rhymed verse of ten syllables. The reason of so singular an 
aberration from poetic uniformity, though obvi ious, is not one 
which a rigid critic would commend. A relief is certainly pro- 
duced by “inetrical mutation; but this advantage is, perhaps, 
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more than counterbalanced by the patch-work appearance of a 
poem thus constructed. Independently of this, too, a man of 
taste and talent should rest his claims to admiration on more 
solid and worthy foundations than the tricks of metre and 
rhyme. Mr. Hogg is, unquestionably, a poet of no common 
powers, and his productions have a very strong title to be 
classed among those works (few, indeed, in number) which we 
denominate pure poetry; a species of Composition, which, as 
we explained at some length in the commencement of this ar- 
ticle, by associating human feelings and interests with super- 
natural events and localities, feeds the appetite for wonders, 
while it appeals to. the sentiments of nature. Not that we 
place Mr. Hogg precisely on a level with Ariosto—no, we do not 
altogether do this, any more than we should think of ranking 
the Ettrick Shepherd with David or Isaiah, because his sub- 
ject compels his fancy into the same regions, and his harp ito 
utterings, necessarily partaking the tone of inspiration. But 
he has a lithe and prolific imagination—a light, ready, and glit- 
tering diction. In the present poem he has tried all sorts of 
measures. In each we discover faults, yet we are pleased with 
him in each. Vanity, perhaps, the wish of showing that he 
was not confined to one species of metre, induced the display of 
his capabilities in all. The ballad-measure is, certainly, the 
most natural to him, as it is to the subjects he has hitherto 
chosen. In the ballad-measure his step is more firm and con- 
fident; and, notwithstanding he has acquitted himself with 
much dexterity in his blank verse and rhyme metre of ten syl- 
lables, it is discernible, that to wander from his accustomed 
track was an enterprize, whose success he did not rely upon 
with mathematical certainty. We are rather inclined to give it 
as our opinion, that Mr. Hogg will do well to keep to his old 
poetical habits. In the verdant alleys, and flowery by-paths of 
Parnassus, we are charmed with his roamings; but it is matter 
of doubt with us, whether he will be observed with equal ap- 
probation on its Flaminian and Appian Ways. 

Mr. Hogg has prefixed to his poem a dedication to Lorp 
Byron—in a mixed strain of assumptive defiance, and admir- 
ing deference. We quote it, 


‘“* Not for thy crabbed state-creed, wayward wight, 
Thy noble lineage, nor thy virtues high, 
(God bless the mark!) do I this homage plight ; 
No !—'tis thy bold and native energy ; 
Thy soul that dares each bound to overfly, 
Ranging thro’ Nature on erratic wing— 
These do I hononr—and would fondly try 
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With thee a wild aérial strain to sing : 
Then, O! round Shepherd’s head thy charmed mantle fling.” 


These lines certainly have their merits, but almost every 
verse is open to the anathemas of criticism. What does the 
Ettrick Shepherd mean by Lord Byron’s “crabbed state- 
creed?”’ Does keen sagacity and political penetration, armed 
with the spear and buckler of misanthropic satire, really merit 
this rustic assault?) We can ascribe it to nothing but a pro- 
found ignorance of human nature, or to a base willingness to 
truckle to the things in power, that our Caledonian Minstrel 
should thus unwarrantably, and without the slightest provoca- 
tion, drive his Pegasus over the five-barred gates of political 
controversy. What absolute necessity, what irreversible de- 
cree of fate, compelled him to run a-tilt against his lordship ? 
[s it through contemplation of the illustrious qualities of our 
Secretary for the F. D. and those of the amusing person who 
so genteelly proses about our home-affairs in the self-represent- 
ing House of Peers ?—is it through doating reveries on the 
godlike attributes of the Lisbon envoy—or a grown-up admi- 
ration of the mellow morality of a certain Chief Justice of these 
realms, that Mr. Hogg so irrelevantly, and with such pointed 
impertinence, alludes to the “‘ virtues high’’ of Lord Byron? 
Mr. Hogg, we discover, has yet to learn the impolicy of em- 
ploying terms whose retorted stigma inflicts a severer wound 
than their original application ;—the Bard of Ettrick and the 
“wayward wight’’ will in future be the doubles of each other. 
The fourth line is feebly true, but the two succeeding verses, 
** God bless the mark !’’ are not more characteristic of the no- 
ble author of Childe Harolde than they would be of Gregory 
Nazianzen, All Lord Byron’s poems are founded upon very 
substantial and rational bases, and it is in his consummate skill 
in exciting the stronger passions, joined to the splendour of his 
scenery, that the agitation of delight with which he affects his 
readers, has its origin. He “‘overflies’’ no legitimate boundary 
we are acquainted with. His lordship ‘ranges through Na- 
ture’’ in the same_ manner that every great poet has done be- 
fore him, but not in the sense that Mr, Hogg would have the 
words understood ;—i. e. he does not lawlessly wander into 
the regions of eceentrie absurdity ; therefore, when the Ettrick 
Shepherd says, ‘ these do J honour,’ ”’ it is tolerably clear that 
he honours qualities of his own invention, and not those of his 
proposed prototype. ‘* The wild aérial strain”’ Mr. H. fondly 
wishes to chant, accompanied by Lord Byron, would make, we 
doubt not, a most enchanting duett,—the proslambanomenos of 
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the Peer, and the piano of the Shepherd, would alternate in ex- 
quisite contrast and thrilling crecendos : yet, after so rude an 
invitation, Mr. Hogg, we think, will be under the necessity of 
singing his own ditties, without the invocated accompaniment 
of his noble tutelary. We dismiss the dedication, and hasten 
to lay before our readers more favourable specimens of Mr. 
Hogg’s poetical talents. 

In the description of his fascinating heroine, the poet has 
evinced considerable delicacy of conception. We feel her to 
be lovely, though this is rather to be inferred, than directly 
said; and the attention is captivated more by the sweet, unsus- 
picious purity of her mind, than by glowing delineations of her 
personal charms, 


o ne’er by Yarrow’s sunny braes, 
Nor Ettrick’s green and wizzard shaw. 
Did ever maid so lovely won 
As Mary Lee of Carelha’.* 


«© O! round her fair and sightly form 

The light hill-breeze was blythe to blow, 
For the virgin hue her bosom wore 

Was whiter than the drifted snow. 


«© The dogs that wont to growl and bark, 
Whene’er a stranger they could see, 
Would cower, and creep along the sward, 

And lick the hand of Mary Lee. 


*« On form so fair, or face so mild, 
The rising sun did never gleam ; 
On such a pure untainted mind, 
The dawn of truth did never beam. 


*© She never had felt the stounds of love, 
Nor the waefu’ qualms that breed o’ sin; 
But, ah! she shew’d an absent look, 
And a deep and thoughfu’ heart within. 


‘«< She looked with joy on a young man’s face, 
The downy chin, and the burning eye, 
Without desire, without a blush, 
She loved them, but she knew not why. 


** She learned to read, when she was young, 
The books of deep divinity ; 

And she thought by night, and she read by day, 
Of the life that is, and the life to be. 





* “ Now vulgarly called Carterhaugh."’ 
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«* And the more she thought, and the more she read, 
Of the ways of Heaven and Nature’s plan, 

She feared the half that the bedesmen said 
Was neither true nor plain to man.” 


The second canto is one uninterrupted blaze of imagery, 
and description: it aspires to delineate the regions of the em- 
pyreum, and, considering that Mr. Hogg had at once to con- 
tend with, and avoid imitating, the genius of Milton and Dante, 
we think that the conception and execution of this portion 
of his poem, is re! honourable to the powerful brilliancy 
of his fancy, and his skill in the management of blank verse. 
The description of the inmost recess of heaven, the vivid and 
living ark of JEHOVAH, it is difficult to imagine could have 
proceeded from a shepherd’s reed. 


«« At length they reached a vale of wonderous form 
And dread dimensions, where the tribes of heaven 
Assembly held, each in its proper sphere 

And order placed. That vale extended far 

Across the heavenly regions, and its form 

A tall gazoon, or level pyramid. 

Along its borders palaces were fanged, 

All fronted with the thrones of beauteous seraphs, 
Who sat with eyes turned to the inmost point 
Leaning upon their harps; and all those thrones 
Were framed of burning chrystal, where appeared 
In mingled gleam millions of dazzling hues! 


** Still, as the valley narrowed to a close, 

These thrones increased in grandeur and in glory, 
On either side, until the inmost two 

Rose so sublimely high, that every arch 

Was ample as the compass of that bow 

That, on dark cloud, bridges the vales of earth. 


** The columns seemed ingrained with gold, and branched 
With many lustres, whose each single lamp 

Shone like the sun as from the earth beheld; 

And each particular column, placed upon 

A northern hill, would cap the polar wain. 

There sat half shrouded in incessant ligttt 

The great archangels, nighest to the throne 

Of the Almighty—for—O dreadful view! 

Betwixt these two, closing the lengthened files, 

Stoed the pavilion of the eternal God! 

Himself unseen, in tenfold splendours veiled, 

The least unspeakable, so passing bright, 

That even the eyes of angels turned thereon 

Grow dim, and round them transient darkness swims." 
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The seraphic synod are supposed to join their harps and 
voices in celebration of the Supreme. With Milton’s hymn in 
memory, Mr. Hogg has very judiciously confined himself to a 
description of the effects of the divine psalmody. 


«* Now was the word 
Given out, from whence they knew not, that all tongues, 
Kindreds, ‘and tribes, should join, with one accord, 
In hymn of adoration and acclaim, 
To him that sat upon the throne of heaven, 
Who framed, saved, and redeemed them to himself! 


‘« Then all the countless hosts obeisance made, 
And, with their faces turned unto the throne, 
Stood up erect, while all their coronals 
From off their heads, were reverendly upborne. 
Our earth-born visitant quaked every limb. 
‘The angels touched their harps with gentle hand 
As prelude to begin—then, all at once, 
With full o’erwhelming swell the strain arose; 
And pealing high rolled o’cr the throned lists 
And tuneful files, as if the sun itself 
Welled forth the high and holy symphony! 
All heaven beside was mute—the streams stood still 
And did not murmur—the light wandering winds 
Withheld their motion in the midst of heaven, 
Nor stirred the leaf, but hung in breathless trance 
Where first the sounds assailed them !—Even the windows 
Of God's pavilion seemed to open wide 
And drink the harmony!” 


Circling the panorama of creation, Cela and Mary arrive at 
the Wortp of Love. We extract the description, from. a 
respectful wish to gratify our fair readers. They will perceive 
that celibacy is abhorred even in heaven, and that angels above, 
as well as angels below, have connubial duties to perform, 


“ The first they saw, though different far the scene, 
Compared with that where they had lately been, 
To all its dwellers yielded full delight; 

Long was the day, and long and still the night; 
The groves were dark and deep, the waters still; 
‘The raving streamlets murmured from the hill: 
It was the land where faithful lovers dwell, 
Beyond the grave’s unseemly sentinel ; 

Where, free of jealousy, their mortal bane, 

And all the ills of sickness and of pain, 

In love's delights they bask without alloy; 

‘The night their transport, and the day their joy. 
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The broadened sun, in chamber and alcove, 
Shines daily on their morning couch of love; 

And in the evening grove, while linnets sing, 
And silent bats wheel round on flittering wing, 
Still in the dear embrace their souls are lingering. 


«< «QO! tell me, Cela,’ said the earthly maid, 
* Must all these beauteous dames like woman fade? 
In our imperfect world, it is believed 
That those who most have loved the most have grieved; 
That love can every power of earth controul, 
Can conquer kings, and chain the hero’s soul; 
While all the woes and pains that women prove, 
Have each their poignance and their source from love; 
What law of nature has reversed the doom, 
Tf these may always love, and always bloom ?’ 


«« « Look round thee, maid beloved, and thou shalt see, 
As journeying o’er this happy world with me, 
That no decrepitude nor age is here; 
No autumn comes the human blood to sere; 
For these have lived in worlds of mortal breath, 
And all have past the dreary bourn of death: 
Can’st thou not mark their purity of frame, 
Though still their forms and features are the same?’ 


“«« Replied the maid: ‘No difference I can scan, 
Save in the fair meridian port of man, 
And woman fresh as roses newly sprung: 
If these have died, they all have died when young.’ 


«© «Thou art as artless as thy heart is good; 
This in thy world is not yet understood ; 
But wheresoe’er we wander to and fro, 
In heaven above, or in the deep below, 
What thou misconstruest I shall well explain, 
Be it in angel’s walk, or mortal reign, 
In sun, moon, stars, in mountain, or in main. 


«© «Know then, that every globe which thou hast een, 
Varied with vallies, seas, and forests green, 
Are all conformed, in subtilty of clime, 
To beings sprung from out the womb of time; 
And all the living groups, where’er they be, 
In worlds which thou hast seen, or thou may’st see, 
Wherever sets the eve and dawns the morn, 
Are all of mankind—all of woman born. 
The globes from heaven, which most at distance lie, 
Are nurseries of life to these so nigh, 
In those, the minds for evermore to be, 
Must dawn and rise with smiling infaney. 
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*« © Thus ’tis ordained—these grosser regions yield 
Souls, thick as blossoms of the vernal field, 
Which after death, in relative degree, 
Fairer, or darker, as their minds may be, 
To other worlds are led, to learn and strive, 
Till to perfection all at last arrive. 
This once conceived, the ways of God are plain, 
But thy unyielding race in errors will remain. 


«© «These beauteous dames, who glow with love unstained, 
Like thee were virgins, but not so remained, 
Not to thy sex this sere behest is given; 

They are the garden of the God of heaven; 
Of beauties numberless and woes the heir; 
The tree was reared immortal fruit to bear ; 
And she, all selfish chusing to remain, 

Nor share of love the pleasures and the pain, 
Was made and cherished by her God in vain; 
She sinks into the dust a nameless thing, 

No son the requiem o’er her grave to sing. 
While she who gives to human beings birth, 
Immortal here, is living still on earth; 

Still in her offspring lives, to fade and bloom, 
Flourish and spread thro’ ages long to come. ” 








Art. X.—A Practical Explanation of Cancer in the Female Breast; 
with the Method of Cure, and Cases of Illustration. By Joun 
Ropman, M.D. One of the Surgeons and Medical Superintendants 
of the Dispensary, and House of Retovery, at Paisley. 8vo. 
Pp. 240. Underwood. 1815. 


CancER is a disease attended with fatal consequences to the 
human system—the glandular parts are most disposed to feel 
the malignant effects of its morbid influence, and the female 
mamme are peculiarly liable to this painful and calamitous af- 
fliction which may truly be termed the opprobrium chirurgo- 
rum. 

Whoever should be fortunate enough to discover the means 
of controuling the fatality or of resisting the progress of its ma- 
lign virus, would well deserve a public and honourable distinc- 
tion. 

A multitude of authors have wrote largely on the subject, 
some of whom have pretended they have discovered a cure for 
the painful corroding cancer; but we are not yet informed that 
any remedy has been hitherto found successful, and many of 

Crir, Rev. Vor. I. April, 1815. 2H 
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the mystical nostrums daily published for the cure of this 
disease, have oceasioned very mischievous consequences. 

When we first looked at Dr. Rodman’s treatise, we hoped to 
find, that he had broached a practical remedy for this horrible 
disease, which would have proved advantageous in the practice 
of surgery. And indeed we think it would have been laudable 
in our author when residing so near the meridian of medical in- 
telligence, if he had borrowed a few scattered beams from that 
scientific seminary to enlighten his subject. 

It would have proved gratifying to our feelings to commend 
this treatise, but we cannot discover any thing either to con- 
firm or verify the assertion in the title page, that Dr. Rodman 
has illustrated a method of curing cancers. We have renewed 
our investigation, and found only a sterile discussion on an 
interesting subject truly; but, as treated in this pamphlet, we 
apprehend will prove of little importance to surgery, as a con- 
siderable part of it is occupied by prolix and nugatory det ails, 
without point or interest, and no proof to establish his general 
doctrine. 

Our author seems to lay down a dogmatic opinion, that the 
cancerous disposition is incurred by the operative effects of cold 
or mental affections, and that it is not a virus pervading the 
system which occasions the distressing chain of its manifold 
and dangerous symptoms. 

We here think proper to quote three cases of our author 
which includes in the detail his opinions and general mode of 
treatment ; and the reader will then be able to judge if he has 
learnt any thing he did not know before. 


“Case XIX. 


“* When she was 60 years of age, a farmer’s widow consulted 
me for a small circular tumor in the gland of the right breast, 
which arose without her knowing how, and was then of a recent 
date. It gave her little or no pain until she was alarmed by hear- 
ing of the misery which she was told it would yet occasion, and on 
that account, she allowed a surgeon to cut it out, along with the 
greater part of the mamma, 

*« Her figure was robust ; and having no experience of disease, 
she had long been inured to incautious habits, and efforts of 
strength that were rather of a masculine nature, regardless of the 
danger to which she thus exposed a female constitution. 

“When the symptomatic fever was over, and the wound was 
closed, she soon began to act as if safety had been secured because 
the tumor was extirpated. In the resumption of her former ha- 
bits, her behaviour resembled that of many others whose errors 
occasion such distempers, not aware of the complaint originating 
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fn thoughtless conduct, which may bring it on again, though re- 
moved for a time. Her frame was weakened by the operation ; 
and fatigue, and the effects of cold, were therefore the more easily 
induced. Thus a new tumor grew at the same place, and I was 
consulted for it once more. 

** Common experience, if guided by the simplest reason, 
teaches that cold will act more powerfully on the tender parts of 
an old wound or sore, than upon another part of the body which 
is sound; and in this way it is the cause of many diseases. The 
former tumor was small, and probably arose from some neglected 
bruise. But this second tumor was large. The vessels of the 
part were more delicate, her system more debilitated, and con- 
sequently every injury from cold was greater. It was literally 
like a great collection of tumors adhering together, and forming 
one diseased mass. The contortion of the cuticular vessels was 
remarkable, and they were greatly distended. She was hoarse, 
and had a cough at the same time; but she spoke of these affec- 
tions as trifling, saying she had become very subject to them, 
and though she lately got a severe cold, it would gradually wear 
off as the others had done. 

** She was now informed that unless she endeavoured to avoid 
these colds, they would certainly become her ruin; and also that 
the size of the vessels would increase each time a cough was 
brought upon her in the same manner; as likewise, that the 
number and bulk of the tumors would become greater, while the 
darting pains would come on violently from the same cause. All 
of these circumstances she readily believed, because they corres- 
ponded exactly with what she had both felt and observed ; yet, 
although she recollected that the pains were stronger, and the 
vessels larger since the cough began, she did not think that cold 
would thus affect her breast. 

*“ She promised to be attentive in pursuing the directions 
given her, and for three months it was striking to observe what 
changes to the better were effected. When she was careful, the 
vessels were smaller, and the bulky mass was softened; when less 
careful, these affections were quite the contrary. 

‘* Twelve months after this I was desired to visit her, when she 
was applying powders and preparations of arsenic, which were 
corroding the parts, and causing unnecessary pain; and in this 
way all the morbid mass was hollowed by ulcerations that reached 
considerably into the axilla. The general state, characterizing 
what is said to be cancer, was truly complete. But the state of 
her temper was pitiable, Naturally peevish and irresolute, the 
incessant pain had roused the angry passions and rendered her ex- 
tremely discontented. While the different things that had been 
applied for dressing the breast were occasioning this pain; they 
were deepening the sore, eating away the soft parts, adding to 
the excessive foetor, and infecting the diseased system rapidly. 

The acrimonious dressings were given up, the antiseptic 
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treatment already mentioned was instantly adopted, and, at next 
visit, I found her in a much happier situation. Comparatively, 
she was mild and affable. ‘The pains were moderate, and the 
feetor was gone. The surface of the wound was less irregular, 
and, surviving fourteen months, she died beyond the age of 
seventy.” 

* Case XX. 

** Sept. 1814.—An aged lady came to Paisley to be under my 
enre, for the treatment of her left breast which was twice the bulk 
of the other. All the gland was condensed, and firmly attached to 
the surrounding parts, so that its body was immoveable, and its 
substance very solid. The projecting growths upon the whole 
external surface gave it a peculiarly knobbed appearance, and the 
indurated mass inclined toward the axilla, where two hardened 
glands were very bulky. It was five years since she had observed 
a pea-like tumor in the breast, and she knew of nothing that had 
occasioned it. Her health had been regularly good, and she had 
never experienced much uneasiness or pain from the affection. 
Possessing a remarkable steadiness and composure of mind, the 
agitation of alarm had at no time seized her; and, though the 
darting pains were sometimes smart, they were neither violent, 
at any time, nor lasting. 

“The nipple was eaten away by an ulcer larger than a shilling, 
and the skin around it was very tender. Yet for one advanced to 
near the age of seventy, she still retained a good constitution. But 
the unavoidable frailty of that age had attacked her; and being 
accustomed to clothe herself thinly, and to cover her breasts still 
more so, the declining frame was not defended in proportion to 
the want of natural heat and vigour which was evidently consider- 
able. 

*« Knowing that these circumstances were perfectly sufficient to 
keep up and increase the mammary distemper, the treatment was 
easy, and the ointment I used for the ulcer was simple. She was 
desired to drink small quantities of port wine diluted with water, 
to cover the breast with fur or cotton wool, and to add to the 
warmth of her clothing. The ulcer was dressed twice a-day, and 
sometimes the powder of galls, sometimes the powder of charcoal, 
was added to the ointment. The breast was rubbed once or twice 
a-day with soap-tincture ; and at each dressing it was well soaked 
with tepid water. 

“In this way the sore was covered over with skin in less 
than four weeks, and the diseased structure of the breast was 
completely changed. From a large mass of compacted induration, 
the unnatural bulk gradually decreased, till, by the end of that 
time, the arm side, and the inferior portion of the gland had ac- 
quired the original softness. Though the tumors in the arm- 
pit were not dispersed, they were lessened, and resolving to con- 
tinue the same mode of treatment, she left the town with ex- 
pressions of gratitude. 
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«* Few patients enjoy the sedateness and regularity of temper 
which this lady manifested; and none could appear to be less dis- 
turbed with the pains so common to her complaint. When ques- 
tioned upon what she felt, she generally declared that the pains 
were trifling; and that, although they sometimes passed through 
like a dart, every feeling of the kind was short, and only came on 
at distant periods. She was several days in town without feeling 
any of these pains. But being formerly accustomed to the open 
air, she was allowed to walk abroad, and thus her body was affected 
one day by the weather becoming wet. ‘The first appearance of 
this affection was a tendency to the eruption of florid piraples on 
the diseased breast, while~there was nothing of the kind to be 
seen on the sound one; and the darting pains commenced in the 
one that was so affected on the following night. However, they 
left her in the course of the day, and did not return till an occur- 
rence of the same kind again took place. 

** This case affords another instance in proof, that the mam- 
mary pains are moderate when the mind is habitually calm, that 
affections from cold are powerful in the production of darting 
pains, and that the diseased breast is easily disordered by cold, 
when the bodily sensations are scarcely altered.” 


« Case XXI. 


«© Widow ——— had her right breast bruised by the sudden 
stroke of a man’s elbow, in the year 1806, which introduced a te- 
dious soreness of the gland, and occasioned «a tumor toward the 
clavicle. As the soreness kept up a tender state, every new affec- 
tion of the breast encouraged the disposition to plethora, and 
added to the growth of the tumor. 

*« She was good natured, the frame of her mind was calm, and 
she felt none of the painful sensations that arise from alarm. But 
she had a sister of an opposite temper, who sought after opinions, 
and urged her, early in 1813, to obtain consultations in Glasgow. 
The result of these was, that, although amputation had been too 
long delayed, it was the only alternative for life, and ought to be 
performed immediately. 

‘* They applied to me in the following July, when her age was 
44. All the breast was swollen, and. the glandular substance was 
unnaturally firm—the induration was flat and angular, measuring 
two by two inches—it was more than an inch in thickness, with 
the cuticle attached to its surface, and considerably pus ‘ke red—no 
axillary affection. 

‘« Since the treatment may be seen as detailed at length in the 
prec ceding cases, it is the less nece essary to mention every partic u- 
lar in this. The acute sense of what produced cold feelings in the 
breast had been neglected; and, from the deficiency of coverings 
required to defend it, a burning heat was frequently occasioned. 
The means for preserving a regular degree of warmth, and pro- 
tecting from any sudden impressions of cold were adopted; the 
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breast was poulticed occasionally with flowers of camomile, and 
rubbed with various mixtures prepared with camphor, oils, and 
soap. She took medicines to increase the digestive functions, and 
to remove the constipation of her bowels. In the space of ten 
months this breast was soft and easy, and the induration was re- 
duced to less than one-half of its former size. 

‘ Three months after this, however, when the induration had 
become quite thin, the indurated surface became excessively in- 
flamed; and, notwithstanding the use of various applications, the 
veins got more and more distended, till the surface broke out into 
an ichorous sore. 

** Ointments and powders were applied without effect; for the 
sore was extending, the edges were thickening, and the watery 
discharge was beginning-to excoriate the parts around it. But, 
from the commencement of these affections, she had been fre- 
quently employed at an exercise, in which her arms were moved 
with a swinging motion, and thus the diseased surface was sub- 
jected to such a degree of friction as to occasion them. For, on 
fiving up this exercise, applying the powder of cinchona again to 
the sore, dressing it as before with saturnine ointments of different 
strengths, and surrounding the breast with a greater quantity of 
cotton wool, the cure of the part was soon effected, and the inflam- 
matory appearances were done away.” 


It appears of little consequence to contend, whether this 
miserable disease is derived only from a susceptibility in the 
constitution of the patient, combined with a peculiar morbid 
vascular action of the part affected, or whether they are sepa- 
rate causes. All we enquire to know is, whether, if a blow on the 
sound breast of a healthy woman does not often produce the con- 
dition of a schirrous or indurated gland, which afterwards dege- 
nerates into an incurable malignant and fatal ulcer; although it 
has been treated judiciously by eminent surgeons, and on a 
patient not liable to hysterie or mentai affections, this question, 
no doubt, must be answered in the affirmative. If so, it should 
appear, that a contusion on the glandular structure is not only 
capable of altering the natural secretions of the gland, but, 
eiabiling in its progress of induration, the suppurative in- 
flammation follows, and produces an ulcer, sui generis, ex- 
tremely destructive to contiguous parts; from whose surface 
there issues an ichorous, malignant, and foetid discharge, ac- 
conipanied with an intolerable and peculiar odour. This dis- 
charge rather irritates the mouths of absorbent vessels, or they 
convey the matter to contiguous glands, through which it is re- 
ceived into the circulation of the blcod; after which it commits 
irreparable havock on various parts of the system. This is the 
carcinomatous action, which so frequently on the part affected 
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exhibits a sudden and deplorable loss of substance; and such an 
ulcer may, properly, be denominated a cancer; and this is the 
disease which, we presume, has never been cured, without exci- 
sion of the part affected. 

We shall just observe, that in doubtful schirri, where the 
cancerous disposition is liable to prevail, the antiphlogistic 
treatment, with topical applications of liquor plumbi acetatis, 
moderately warmed, as Goulard advises, opening medicines, 
serenity of mind, with gentle exercise, have been the general 
treatment for indurated glands more than a century past, and 
no doubt has retarded many glandular indurations, by which 
the life of the patient has been preserved many years. 

We do not think camphorated oil can have any beneficial ef- 
fects; and, instead of camomiles, or other antiseptic applications, 
we beg leave to submit to Dr. Rodman’s future attention, the 

carrot poultice with the charcoal, which he will find to subdue 
the foetor, and cleanse the ulcer far better than the method 
which is recommended in his pamphlet. 

The queries proposed on the subject, in the Preface, with 
the answers to which they refer, we think, seem frivolous. 

It appears that this treatise is a compilation selected from pa~ 
pers, preserved as a journal, composed from many years practice, 
investigating the nature and cure of cancer, and published, we 
imagine, in obedience to the request of the London Society. But, 
however respectable the source from which the publication has 
sprung, the Criricat Review protests its independence; and, 
consonant to its professions, feels it an incumbent publie duty 
to treat impartially all the articles which occupy their attention. 

To conclude our observations, we humbly propose, that upon 
the subject of schirrus and cancer, there ought to be one point 
of primary regard, and which is not exceeded by any other 
which falls under a surgeon’s consideration ;—and that is, How 
long ought an indurated breast to be treated by palliative reme- 
dies, and the critical period when the extirpation should be de- 
termined on? By delay of the operation, the safety of the 
patient becomes equivocal; and it is almost of equal conse- 
quence to save the patient from this painful discipline, without 
the absolute requisition for it. 

If Dr. Rodman had determined this perplexity of the sur- 
geon, by marking the precise character of the symptoms which 
should decide his judgment, it would have proved a test of su- 
perior talents. Such an improvement of the practice would 
have been highly commendable; and he might then claim the 
public approbation, but most especially, the esteem and lively 
gratitude of the fair sex. ¥. 
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Art. X1,—Sinfonia ; performed at the Philharmonic Concert. Come 
posed and arranged as a Duett, for the Piano-Forte, by W1Lt1am 
Crotcn, Mus. Doc. Professor of Music in the University of Ox- 
ford. Pp.41. Birchalland Co, 1815. 


NotwiTHsTANDING there are so many valuable treatises on 
the theory of music, from which the modern musician may de- 
rive abundant instruction, and so many illustrious models in the 

ractical department of the science, on which he may form his 
judgment and direct his taste; the barrenness of genius, and of 
any thing approximating to it, and ignorance of even elemen- 
tary principles, so generally characterize the compositions of 
the present day, that we seldom take one into our hands which 
we do not anticipate it will be our duty to visit with the stern 
anathemas of criticism. 

-, We confess, however, when we first glanced at the title-page 
ofthe publication before us, we were not under the influence of 
such an ill-boding presentiment. Seeing the respectable name 
of Dr, Crotch subjoined, we imagined considerable delight and 
entertainment would attend our perusal of the ensuing pages, 
and that it would be our pleasing duty to speak of them in terms 
of unmixed and merited encomium. This favourable augury, 
we feel compelled, after diligent examination, to say, is but par- 
tially, very partially realized. Not that we mean to, insinuate 
that the composition sinks to the level of the trite and inarti- 
ficial effusions, already described; nor that the melody is ut- 
terly destitute of originality, and the construction devoid of in- 
genuity ;—but that there is too little of the striking, too little 
of the fascinating and brilliant, to awaken the most ordinary of 
those emotions, which constantly ¢ accompany the performance 
of splendid instrumental productions, 

Dr. Crotch (if we may judge from his present effort) has stu- 
died, very laudably, chiefly in the German school—a school which 
can justly boast of possessing the most perfect patterns in every 
branch of musical excellence. He has imbibed a knowledge, 
certainly extensive, of the theory of his art, and acquired much 
facility in the management and combination of the various in- 
struments of an orchestra. But, whether insensible to the 
numberless beauties of style, melody, and arrangement, so con- 
spicuously distinguishing the best music of Germany, or inca- 
pable of emulating them, he displays neither the sparkling ge- 
nius which overpowers us in Hadyn, the rich faney which en- 
chants us in Mozart, nor even the flashes of imagination occa- 
sionally bursting through the misty eccentricities of Beethoven. 

The Sinfonia, in conformity to the usual plan, comprises five 
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movements. The first is in common time of four crotchets in” 
a bar, audante larghetto; the second in triple time, vivace; the 
third in common time with two crotchets in a bar, andante ; 
the fourth in triple time, molto allegro; and the fifth in the 
time of the third, vivace. We proceed to analyze them. 

The introductory movement does not appear to us to be very 
felicitously conceived. The four primary bars possess not a 
single trait of novelty. The oldest person in existence may re- 
collect them to have been familiar to the ears of his childhood. 
And the passages which follow, ‘‘ dragging their slow length ’’ 
through nineteen bars, are mere repetitions or modifications 
of them, in which we discover much forced modulation un- 
blended with any thing that can attract or charm. 

The commencement of the second movement we do not re- 
member to have seen in any other composition. It is therefore 
entitled to the epithet, original. But the originality is by no 
means captivating,—quite imadequate to the excitation of any 
pleasurable emotion,—at least in our mind. There are some 
two or three passages, however, interspersed through this 
movement, which may fairly lay claim to superior praise. 

In his eagerness to astonish with abstruse modulation and un- 
expected transition, Dr. C. lapses into what we call an absurd 
vice,—the use of the Enharmonic genus. We have no hesita- 
tion in asserting, that this genus is wholly inapplicable to any 
legitimate purpose. What does it effect? What are the ad- 
vantages to be derived from its employment? ‘The effect is, an 
unlooked-for and, we will say, an unmusical transition from one 
discord to another, between which there is no mutual affinity ;— 
an effect as shocking to any correct ear, as it is repugnant to 
the best principles of musical science. For, in the first place, 
whether the diesis or quarter tone be appreciable or inapprecia- 
ble by the ear, it is an interval so nice aud minute, that if made 
the cause of a total and abrupt change in the natural order of 
the harmony, the delicate faculties of that organ must sustain 
violence; and in the second place, Enharmonic modulation is 
necessarily uncouth and incoherent, and altogether indefensi- 
ble upon any rules with which we are acquainted. We cannot, 
therefore, but enter our protest against such discordant evolu- 
tions as have met our observation in pages 10 and 11. 

Much praise cannot be awarded to the su/yject of the third 
movement. It has little that is engaging, Its placidity ap- 
proaches tameness, and its uniformity, dulness. Nevertheless, 
the adventitious matter in the major key, is gracefully con- 
ceived, and well arranged, and tends much to relieve the ennui 
which oppresses the auditor during the performance of the 

Crit. Rey. Vor, lk. April, 1815, 31 
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first strains. The dexterity exhibited in the variations to the 
theme, and the general management of the parts, also demand 
commendation. 

We have but few words to offer on the concluding move- 
ments. The first is vulgar, with the exception of the trio, and 
the last is spirited, but destitute of novelty. 

We have thus freely and ingenuously expressed our senti- 
ments with regard to this Sinfonia. If our praise fall short of 
our censure, the fault is not ours. And we can confidently as- 
sure our readers, that, in detecting the defects we have ventured 
to expose, we have made no very laborious search, nor exerted 
any extraordinary vigilance. U, 








MONTHLY CATALOGUE. 


NATIONAL PHILANTHROPY. 


Art. 12.—Memorial on the Behalf of the Native Irish; with a View 
to their Improvement in Moral and Religious Knowledge, through the 
Medium of their own Language. 8vo. Pp. 80. Gale and Co. 
1815. 


Tuis benevolent memorial is written by the Rev. Christopher 
Anderson, of Edinburgh. Its meritorious object is to draw forth 
the public sympathy* on behalf of this interesting class of people. 
It includes a statement of what has been done towards their in- 
struction, through the medium of their native language, chiefly 
by means of the press, from the earliest to the present times—An 
account of the translation of the Scriptures into Irish, their print- 
ing and circulation—The latest calculations with regard to the 
prevalence of the language and the extent of the population to 
whom it is vernacular—Answers to the most plausible objections 
against its being taught systematically, in schools, like the other 
dialects in the United Kingdom—A plan is proposed, and to pro- 
ceed in its support, various encouragements, founded on facts, are 
brought forward. 

Besides the Native Irish, other dialects of the Celtic or Iberian 





* Subscriptions and donations-in aid of the Native Irish Circulating Schools, 
are received in London by the treasurer, Wm. Buris, Esq. No. 56, Lothbury ; 
the Secretary, the Rev. Joseph Ivimey, No. 20, Harpur-street, Red Lion Square ; 
and Thomas Clark, Esq. Bury-place, Bloomsbury. In Edinburgh, by the 
writer of the above Memorial, No. 5, Merchant-street: and, in Dublin, by 
Wm. Allen, Esq. Dame-street; and John Purser, jun. Esq. James’s Gate. 
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language are incidentally mentioned, whether spoken in Britain, 
as the Welsh, the Gaelic, and the Manks; or on the Continent, 
as the Bas Bretagne, the Basque, and the Waldensian. 

The population of Ireland is estimated, by Mr. Anderson, at six 
millions. Of this number, nearly two millions speak their native 
language, and are warmly attached thereto. It is melancholy to 
state, that our Irish brethren have been either forgotten, or neg- 
lected, among the splendid monuments of national charity that 
adorn ourannals. We will hope the latter; and trust that the plan 
herein recommended for adoption, will cheerfully be extended to 
their relief. 

Imploring the public favour in behalf of this interesting class 
of his fellow subjects, Mr. Anderson describes the native Irish to 
be a people, who will assuredly repay, with the warmest gratitude, 
the cultivation of their understanding, through the medium of a 
language, to which they cleave with an ardour approaching to 
enthusiasm. And, if this be the only language by which the na- 
tive Irish ean ever effectually be roused to a scale of moral ime« 
provement, it would be uncharacteristic in the wealthy classes of 
the United Kingdom, to forbear taking advantage of their na- 
tural attachment, and turning it to a moral and virtuous account, 

We warmly submit this pamphlet to the consideration of our 
countrymen on both sides of the Irish channel. They will find 
the subject argumentatively treated upon a mature consideration 


proportioned to its importance, and not without doubts, lest pre- 
valent and plausible opinions may interfere with the poticy of the 
cause advocated. 
May it surmount difficulty, and flourish! 





THEOLOGY, 


Art. 13.—A brief Summary of Christian Principles; contained in a 
Sermon preached at Salem Chapel, Lynn, January tst, 1815; being 
the Third Anniversary of the Opening of that Place of Worship: and 
published at the Request of the Congregation. By Tuomas Fincu, 
Svo. 1815. 


Tuere really are so many critical divisions and subdivisions in 
religious controversy, that ordinary casuists are without a chance 
of determining between this, that, and the other sect. This dis- 
course defends the eause of the Unitarians, in termis of mederation 
and candour. Mr. Finch opposes good works to good faith; and 
argues, with much mgenuity, against the dangerous and unso- 
phisticated tenets of the predestinarian. He extols the exquisite 
beauties of Christianity; and invites liberal discussion to correct 
any error in his opinions. We refer to the language of Pope— 


“ For modes of faith, let graceless zealots fight: 
He can’t be wrong, whose life is in the ~~. 
312 
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Art. 14—A Sermon, preached in St. Andrew's Church, Plymouth, on 
Wednesday, Sept. 14th, 1814, the Anniversary of the Plymouth 
Public Dispensary. 


Aw excellent orthodox discourse, eloquent in composition, pow- 
erful in argument, learned in scriptural allusions. It breathes the 
pure principles of religion; and invites charity, under the most 
agreeable auspices, to aid the cause it advocates. 








POETRY. 


Art.15—An Oper. 12mo. Pp.18. Martin. 1815. 


*« Sed vides quanto trepidat tumultu 
Pronus HORACE. 


Turis short irregular ode possesses much poetic merit, exhibit- 
ing a moral as well as political picture to the reflection of the 
Lord's Anointed. It represents a vision, similar to the dream of 
Richard the Third on the night preceding the battle of Bosworth 
Field. From the awful groupe that ‘‘ come like shadows, so depart,” * 
we extract the visit made, to the encouched monarch, by Terror— 


«€ Terror advanc’d! 
His cautious foot noiselessly touch’d the ground, 
His large wild eye-balls glanc’d, 
With hurried strength aside—above—around— 
As if a danger in the air were found. 
Pale, ghastly pale, were lips and sunken cheek, 
His tottering limbs were weak ;— 
In quiet helplessness his arms hung down, 
Bent was his body low ; 
And the aspen leaves that form’d his crown, 
Trembled upon his brow, 


“ The restless monarch turn’d his full dark eye, 
Terror was standing by!— 
The restless monarch clos’d it, for the sprite 
Blasted its light!— 
He plac’d his hand upon his heart of care ; 
Terror had chill’d him there! 
Shuddering and weeping, now Remorse drew near, 
He paus’d, and gaz’d upon the monarch’s bed; 
The lamp’s ray gleam’d upon the big bright tear, 
That dropp’d upon his hand with blood dark-red, 
He leant above the royal brow, 
And told his tale of crimes and woe, 





* Macbeth. 
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Which to the breast went heavily, 
And stung the monarch’s memory ; 
He told his crimes with sob, and sigh, and start, 
As inward torture wrung them from his heart. 
And oft the tremors went and came, 
In coldness o’er his wither’d frame, 
As he mutter’d wildly o'er the past, 
With quivering lip and look aghast, 
He said that silence breath'd of his despair, 
And that his guilt was whisper’d by the wind ;— 
He heard the death-shriek in the midnight air, 
And suilenly look’d back on murder’d forms behind !" 


The poem will be read throughout with interest. 





EDUCATION. 


Art. 16.—Selections for Reading and Recitation ; designed for the Use 
of Schools. By James Hews Braussy. 18mo. Pp.424. Cra- 
dock and Co. 1814. 


Tuts style of publication is very frequent, and forms a pleasing 
association of the utile et dulci. It is difficult to determine a pre- 
ference, when candidates are nearly equal in their claims; but we 
do not hesitate to pronounce this to be a tasteful and moral com- 
pilation, that will ornament any juvenile library. 


Art. 17.—The principal Events in the Life of Moses, and in the Jour- 
ney of the Israelites from Egypt to Canaan, By Henry Levy. 
24mo. Pp. 112. Dartonand Co, 1815, 


Tuis little tale, prettily interspersed with wood plates, is full of 
that species of marvellous, which always interests the youthful 
mind, ‘The moral is most excellent. It awakens curiosity to be- 
come acquainted with sacred history, and impresses the heart with 
a conviction, that all good works result from a religious faith in 
the mercy of the Omnipotent— 


‘© Who can plant pity in a heathen breast, 
_And, from the depth of evil, bring forth good.” 


Art. 18.—Exercises in French Grammar ; more especially designed for 

the Use of the Gentlemen Cadets of the Royal Military Academy at 
Woolwich. By Lewis Carry, First French Master in the above 
Academy, and Author of the Elements of French Grammar. 18mo., 
Pp. 312, G, and S. Robinson, 1814, 
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Tuts is a superior grammar. The pupil, in his progress, will 
encounter a variety of excellent maxims, that he cannot too highly 
prize; as well as historical traits, that will give emulation to his 
mind, and foster virtue in his heart. We recommend this work, 


Art. 19.—Elements of a French Grammar; more especially designed 
for the Use of the Gentlemen Cadets of the Royal Academy at Wool- 
wich. By Lewis Carry, First French Teacher in the above Aca- 
demy. 24mo. Pp. 200. G.and 8. Robinson. 1814. 

Tais elementary work, by the author of the preceding Exercises 
on French Grammar, is adapted to a junior class ; and is compiled 
with equal care, accuracy, and judgment, 


Art. 20.—A Grammar of the English Language. To whieh is added 
a Series of Classical Examples of the Structure of Sentences, and 
three important Systems of the Time of Verbs. By the Rev. J. Sut- 
cLirre, Author of Notes and Reflections on the Old and New Tes- 
tament, Translator of the Seventh and Eighth Volumes of Saurin's 
Sermons, &c. &e. 18mo. Pp. 238. Cadell andCo. 1815. 


We cannot enter into an exact analysis of a grammar; but we 
take pleasure to admit, that this is by no means an ordinary work. 
The author has been many years employed in collating the gram- 
mars of Lowth, Priestley, Blair, Lindley Murray, &c. and these 
are his reflections. That, notwithstanding the arduous labours of 
his predecessors, grammar, the companion of all sciences, how 
much-soever it may have been defined, still grasps at infinity, and 
aspires at perfection. It sees with the eyes of predecessors, and 
rises on their efforts. It follows in the train of national im- 
provement, from simplicity of habit to the splendour of empire, 
which must ever be connected with a correspondent progress of 
literature. But the great error is, that at all our classical schools 
a mistaken notion prevails, that an intimate acquaintance with the 
rudiments of Latin Grammar, supersedes the necessity of studying 
English Grammar. Mr, Sutcliffe urges a correct and polished 
idiom to appertain to languages distinctly ; and that they are in- 
separable from the beauties of literary composition. 

**Study your own language,” says Barron, “‘ in its grammatical 
structures, with an attention similar to that you bestow in ac- 
quiring a foreign language.’ ‘To this most desirable attainment, 
Mr. Sutcliffe’s grammar offers concise and perspicuous rules, on 
the structure of sentences, illustrated by classical examples. His 
verbs are less contracted in their conjugation, than we have some- 
times seen them; but, in our opinion, the very soul of composition 
exists in the delicate distinctions and critical appropriation of the 
moods and tenses. This grammar may be studied with peculiar 
advantage. We, therefore, recommend it. 
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NOVELS. 


Art. 21.—The Wife and Lover; a Novel. By Miss Hotcnorr. 
S3vols. 12mo. Pp. 204,293,294. Colbourn. 1815. 


GENERALLY speaking, our best novelists are females. Miss Hol- 
croft, in this essay, does not class with the higher order, but cers 
tainly soars above mediocrity. Her narrative is without plot ; but 
not without interest. The language is chaste, and so is the moral. 
The character of Mrs. Tabitha Wormwood, a proud, supercilious 
sprig of fashion, envious, censorious, and malignant, is well drawn 
and true to nature. 


Art. 22.—Tales for Cottages, accommodated to the present Condition 
of the Irish Peasantry. Pp. 227. Gale & Co. 1814. 


-No class of christian people in Europe—perhaps in the whole 
universe—are kept in such complete ignorance, and are so priest- 
ridden, as that part of our fellow subjects who form ‘the bold te- 
nantry’ of Ireland. They still exist in the dark age of supersti- 
tion; and were their representatives and landlord’s to circulate 
such tracts as this among their cottagers, it would tend to their 
comfort and render a service to the country. 


ArT. 23.—Ellen the Teacher ; a Tale for Youth. By Mrs. Hortanp. 
2 vols. 12mo, Harris. 1815. 


Tuis tale may with safety be put into the hands of the rising 
generation ; indeed Mrs. Hofland’s former works have given a 
sanction to her name with every parent. This ‘teacher’ points out 
the path of virtue ; and adduces, particularly in the character of 
Ellen, instances of the reward of truth, and the happiness which 
awaits those who follow the precepts of religion. 


Art. 24.—Rosanne; or a Father's Labour Lost. By Latiria Ma- 
TiLDA Hawkins. 3 vols. large Svo. Rivingtons. 1815. 


Tuts tale will be found equally natural and affecting. We can 
safely recommend it to the attention of youth of either sex—for 
it is replete with morality, and pleasingly arrests the feelings. 


Arr, 25.—The Recluse of Norway; By Miss ANNA Mania Pogtex 
4 vols. Longman & Co. 1815, 


Or this work, we can only observe that it is equal to our fair 
author's former productions—no. relaxation in invention—no 
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falling off in style, so frequently observed in many candidates for 
literary fame. In fine, the name of Miss Anna Maria Porter, 
as well as that of her sister, has long stood the test of fasidious 
criticism. In these volumes, we felt much satisfaction, yet 
we could have wished, that her selection of names to many well- 
drawn characters, had sounded more harmonious to an English 
reader. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 


ART. 26.—Itinerary of Bonaparte ; from the period of his Residence at 
Fontainbleau to his Establishment on the Island of Elba. To which 
is prefixed an Account of the Regency at Blois. Svo. Pp. 420. 
Colburn. 1815. 


Tue interest of this narrative is gone bye. There are, notwith- 
standing, a variety of anecdotes contained therein, which equally 
amuse and astonish. 

With what horror do we contemplate the French Nation! . On 
the humiliation of their ci-devant Emperor, the people scarcely 
permitted him to pass with safety to his Exile. He was insulted 
to the peril of his life ; and, eventually, escaped the fury of pub- 
lic indignation in the disguise of an Austrian officer. At the re- 
surrection, however, of this HEATHEN DEITY, those who danced 
round his effigy, while it dangled from a gibbet, with shrieks of 
frantic exultation, now prostrate at his feet, to adore his great- 
ness!!! 

We do not propose to dwell on this subject, but we will gather 
an anecdote or two, en passant. 

While Bonaparte delayed, by a variety of frivolous pretexts, 
his departure from Fontainbleau for Elba, after the signing of the 
treaty, the following scene is represented to have taken place : 


«« «The army,’ said Bonaparte one day, ‘has dishonoured itself : 
I no longer wish to have any concern with it,—it is unworthy 
that I should command it.’ * Sire,’ answered General Dulauloy, 
who was one of the officers present, speaking in a tone of digni- 
fied resolution, ‘this army has fought for you to the last sigh, and 
when it has lost every thing else, do not deprive it also of its ho- 
nour. —‘ I speak not,’ said Napoleon, ‘ of the artillery of the 
guard.’—‘ Nor is it of that alone,’ replied the courageous general, 
“tis of the whole army, ‘tis of every individual corps that I speak. 
The number of generals present, ask with me, whether officers 
and soldiers have not all, and every where, rivalled each other in 
devotion to each ?—have_ not all fallen in your cause with equal 
obedience? Bonaparte was silent; he could na longer support 
his unjust accusation, and he was not disposed to modify it,” 
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Again— 
"« Proclamation of His Excellency Marshal Augereau to his Army. 


«« « SoLpDIERsS, 

“‘ The senate, interpreters of the national will, weary of the ty- 
ranical yoke of Napoleon Bonaparte, pronounced, on the 2d of 
April, his deposition, and that of his family. A new, strong, and 
liberal monarchical constitution, and a descendant of our ancient 
kings, replace Bonaparte and his despotism. Your ranks, your 
honours, your distinctions are secured to you. The Legislative 
Body, the great Dignitaries, the Marshals, the Generals, and all 
the corps of the Grand Army, have given in their adherence to the 
decrees of the Senate ; and Bonaparte himself, by an act, dated at 
Fontainbleau, the 11th of April, has abdicated the thrones of 
France and Italy for himself and his heirs. 

‘« Soldiers, you are released from your oaths: you are released 
by the nation, in whom resides the sovereignty; you are still 
more, if that could be necessary, by the abdication of a man, who, 
after having immolated millions of victims to his cruel ambition, 
did not know how to die like a soldier. The nation calls Louis 
XVIII. to the throne: born a Frenchman, he will be proud of your 
glory ; he will with pride’see himself surrounded by your chiefs - 
a descendant of Henry IV, he will have his heart, he will love the 
soldiers and the people. 

«« Let us then swear fidelity to Louis XVIII, and the Constitu- 
tion which he presents to us; let us hoist the colour truly 
French, which will make every emblem of a revolution, now ter- 
minated, disappear; ant you will soon find, in the gratitude and 
admiration of your King and your Country, the just recompense 
of your noble toils. (Signed) ** Ave@gReau.” 

’ *© Head-quarters at Valence, 16th April, 1814.” . 


Upon this occasion, the subjoined conversation is reported : 


«* You have betrayed.me,” said the ex-emperor, as he accosted 
him; ‘I haye your proclamation in my pocket.” “ Sire,” said 
the Marshal, ‘‘it is you who have betrayed France and the Army, 
in sacrificing both to a mad ambition.’'"— You are going to serve 
new masters.’’—‘ I am not responsible to you for my conduct.” 
*‘ You have no soul.”——‘‘Go thy ways, it is thouthat hast none,” 
answered the Marshal indignantly, and with a tone that ter- 
minated the conversation and the interview, without allowing 
Bonaparte the possibility of a reply.” 

What will posterity say of the subtleties of the Marshals of 
France? These infernal camelions now contend for the privilege 
of deifying the crimes of the reinstated Bonaparte. They follow 
the maxim of the Persian poet :—‘‘ To combat the opinion’ of the 
king, is to dip your hands in your own blood: should the prince, 
at mid-day, say it is night, lose no time in declaring, that the 
moon is bright, and that the Pleiads are visible.” 

Crit. Rev. Vou. I. April, 1815. 3K . 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


We shall always be happy to hear from our elegant correspon- 
dent at Ciirron ; but we cannot enter into his arrangements. 

Mr. Trarezuim abounds in acute angles. Our mathematical 
proficiency is too limited to square his problem. 

Ve.uti my Specutp™ is pleased to aim at being facetious. 
We do hold the mirror up to Nature. 

TickLtetosy would make a most sarcastic Reviewer. We 
think he is a disappointed author; who, like the sick frog in the 
fable, wishes to turn physician. "He would do well to apply the 
birch at home.—It is a sovereign remedy for his own disease. 

Canpour shall be attended to with punctuality. 


*,* Cottle’s Messisn is unavoidably postponed to our next. 
Campbell s Trave cs in Arrica, undertaken at the request of the 
Missionary Society, will also appear next month. 


ERRATA. 
Page 371 1. 31 after the word art, read raised. 
—— 372 4 for that, read those. 
—— 372 2 after the word late, read beneficial. 








